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The  president  of  Leo 
A.  Daly  International, 
a  large  architecture  and 
engineering  firm,  bones 
up  on  Washington’s 
round-the-clock  shop  talk. 
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Microsoft  and  INS,  the  leader  in  network  services, 
have  joined  forces  to  make  enterprise  networks 
as  efficient  and  cost-effective  as  possible.  As  a 
Microsoft  Enterprise  Partner  with  special  expertise 
in  the  Windows  NT8 platform,  INS  can  establish 
Windows  NT  for  you  today  and  help  you  easily 
take  advantage  of  Version  5.0  in  the  future.  It’s  one 
more  reason  why  most  of  the  Fortune  100  rely 
on  INS  for  enterprise  network  services.  Call  INS 
today  and  watch  your  network  take  off. 


www.ins.com 

888-INS-8100 
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It  looks  like  a  storage  solution 


©1998  3Com  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Contact  3Com  Corporation  for  expected  availability  date.  3Com  and  the  3Com  logo  are  registered  trademarks 
and  More  connected,  and  StorageConnect  are  trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation. 


Now  there’s  a  better  way  to  manage 
your  data  storage.  It’s  called  the 
StorageConnect™  solution  from  3Com® 

We’re  taking 
everything 
we  know  about  networking,  and 
collaborating  with  the  best  players 
in  the  storage  field.  The  result  is 
truly  interoperable  SAN  solutions  for 
mission-critical  server  applications 
across  multiple  platforms.  To  learn 
why  the  best  solution  to  your 
storage  problem  is  a  network,  visit 
www.3com.com/san/cio. 

INTRODUCING  STORAGE  AREA 
NETWORKING  FROM  3COM 


More  connected." 


ON  THE  COVER  With  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Charles  D.  Dalluge 
doesn’t  have  to  look  too  far  to  find 
contacts  for  Leo  A.  Daly  International. 
Cover  photo  by  Katherine  Lambert 
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Practice  Makes  Perfect 

PROCESS  REDESIGN  So  you  think  99  percent  accuracy  in 
your  business  processes  cuts  the  mustard?  Proponents  of  Six 
Sigma  say  think  again.  By  Lauren  Gibbons  Paul 

The  Thrill  of  the  Hunt 

COVER  STORY:  KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT  An 

executive’s  search  for  strategic  information  requires  an 
arsenal  of  tactics.  By  Gary  Abramson 


Cultural  Evolution 

CORPORATE  CULTURE  Nurturing  a  corporate 
culture  that  supports  your  business  goals  is  an 
ongoing,  painstaking  process.  But  if  you  don’t 
invest  the  effort,  you  could  be  shortchanging 
your  bottom  line.  By  Daintry  Duffy 

Millennium  Man 

INTERVIEW:  AHMAD  KAMAL  Pakistan’s 
Ambassador  is  leading  the  United 
Nations’  charge  against  Y2K. 

By  Scott  Kirsner 


Oracle  Express  analyzes  50  times 


data  than  Hyperion  Essbase. 


In  a  recent  industry  standard  OLAP  council  benchmark,  Oracle®  Express1  ran  250,000  queries  against  a  data  density 


of  5.0  and  delivered  an  average  response  time  of  0.07043  seconds.  That’s  50  times  more  data  than  the  previous  record. 


With  a  data  density  of  0.1,  Oracle  Express  was  34%  faster  than  the  previous  record.  Oracle  Express  offers  unparalleled  scalability 
against  the  largest  volumes  of  data.  What's  more,  Oracle  Express,  combined  with  Oracle  Discoverer®  and  Oracle  Reports,  delivers 
an  integrated  business  intelligence  solution,  from  reporting  to  ad  hoc  query  and  advanced  analysis.  When  you  want  fast  answers  to  hard 
questions.  Express  finds  them — no  matter  how  much  data  you  have.  Call  us  at 
1-800-633-0510,  ext.  19239,  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.oracle.comt info! 24  today. 


©1998  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Oracle  Express  and  Oracle 
Discoverer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their 
respective  owners. 


Welcome  to  VPN  Advantage,  the  next  generation  virtual 


private  networking  service  from  GTE  Internetworking. 


Anyone  struggling  to  balance  a  teetering  array 


of  business  communications  needs  will  now  find 


the  Internet  a  safer,  more  cost-effective  and  comfort¬ 


able  place  to  do  business.  A  place  unfettered  by 


staff  or  budget  limitations,  thanks  to  one  of  the  world's 


largest,  fastest  and  most  rigorously  engineered  back¬ 


bone  networks.  End-to-end  encryption  and  non-stop 


monitoring  assure  you  of  the  highest  level  of  security 


commercially  available.  Over  600  US  Points  of 


Presence  as  well  as  global  access  deliver  the 


superior  performance  and  reach  your  company 


needs.  To  further  ease  your  mind,  our  Proactive 


Service  Guarantees  stand  as  the  ultimate  safety  net. 


The  Internet  is  not  to  be  feared.  It's  to  be  used. 


Let  the  architects  of  the  Internet  show  you  the  way. 


www.internetworking.gte.com  or  800.472.4565 
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Columns 


Off-the-Shelf  Spirituality 

REALITY  BYTES  Nurture  workers’  souls  without  the  pricey 
gurus.  By  Megan  Santosus 

Looking  for  Mr.  Candybar 

HANDSHAKE  Some  British  companies  think  sharing 
marketing  data  will  help  them  find  elusive  links  among 
chocolate-eaters,  perfume-wearers  and  diaper-buyers. 

By  Alice  Dragoon 

The  Web  Gets  Pushy 

LEARNING  CURVE  Push  technology  brings  you  the  Web 
stuff  you  want  and  filters  out  the  rest. 

By  Kim  Guenther 
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In  My  Opinion 

Letter  from  the  publisher  •  On  our  Web  site 
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COVER  STORY:  THE  MOBILE 
WORKFORCE  Road  warriors  are  a 
growing  breed,  and  that  means  IT’s 
headaches  are  on  the  rise.  To  support 
mobile  workers  successfully,  IT  must 
often  take  a  whole  new  approach. 

CIO  PRIORITIES  Ever  wonder  what 
CIOs  would  wish  for  if  given  the 
chance?  We  did,  and  we  learned  that  in 
some  cases  dreams  can  come  true. 

DATA  WAREHOUSE  Will  dependent 
data  marts  strike  a  balance  between 
huge  data  warehouse  rollouts  and 
piecemeal  data  mart  implementations? 


12 


Plugged  In 

Death  of  an  Overhead  Salesman  •  Hollywood  Versus 
Silicon  Valley  •  TQM  Is  A-OK  •  Really  Big  Business  • 
All  Creatures  Great  and  Small  •  To:  Insurers — Re:  Call 
Johnnie  Cochran  •  Keep  an  Eye  on  Ladder  Climbers 


EXPERT  ADVICE  For  most  CIOs, 
aligning  IT  with  the  business  is  one  of  the 
hardest  parts  of  the  job.  But  with  the  help 
of  a  logical,  repeatable  process,  it  can  be 
a  whole  lot  easier. 


EMERGING  TECHNOLOGY  Expense 
management  packages  can  turn 
administrative  pain  into  financial  gain. 

WORKING  SMART  WearGuard’s  Sales- 
Force  Automation  System. 
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Why  most  of  these  companies  let 
an  eight-year-old  work  on  their  networks. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  to  building  and 
managing  your  complex  networks, 
do  what  more  than  half  the 
Fortune  100  do:  call  International 
Network  Services. 

In  just  eight  years,  we’ve  grown 
from  a  small  startup  into  the  lead¬ 
ing  provider  of  enterprise  network 
consulting  and  software  solutions, 
with  over  1100  professionals  dedi¬ 
cated  to  transforming  networks  into 
strategic  business  resources. 


The  reason  for  our  success  is 
simple:  we  treat  each  client’s  net¬ 
work  as  if  it  were  our  own.  We  have 
no  vendor  bias;  our  decisions  are 
based  solely  on  what’s  best  for  your 
business. 

INS  engineers  have  designed, 
implemented  and  operated  thou¬ 
sands  of  complex  networks.  That 
experience— combined  with  our 
database  of  networking  solutions, 


the  industry’s  largest  — makes  us 
uniquely  qualified  to  design  and 
implement  an  application-ready 
network  that  meets  your  specific 
business  needs. 

So  put  an  8  year-old  to  work 
on  your  network  and  see  what  a 
little  youthful  energy  can  do  for 
your  business. 

(888)  INS-8100  www.ins.com 
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The  knowledge  behind  the  network: 


"The  knowledge  behind  the  network,"  is  a  servicemark  of  International  Network  Services.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  properties  ol  their  respective  owners, 
©1998  International  Network  Services.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Re:  Info  Safari 


Choose  wrong, 
and  your  view  of 
the  world  could 
be  dangerously 
skewed. 


PRACTITIONERS  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
management,  a  field  still  in  its 
infancy,  tend  to  focus  on  what 
companies  know  within  their  own 
walls.  But  executives  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  their  companies’ 
performance  by  paying  more  attention 
to  what  is  going  on  outside  their 
enterprises. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done.  Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  the  main 
problems  are  carving  out  the  time  to  gather  information  and  selecting 
from  a  mammoth  array  of  sources  and  techniques  for  doing  so. 

Choose  wrong,  and  your  view  of  the  world  could  be  dangerously 
skewed.  Take  an  example  that  management  expert  Peter  Drucker 
offered  at  last  October’s  CIO  Perspectives  conference:  One  computer 
manufacturer  had  enjoyed  strong  sales  growth  in  Asia — until  last  year. 
Company  planners  had  failed  to  monitor  the  region’s  larger  economic 
picture  and  had  no  idea  that  the  prosperity  bubble  was  about  to  burst. 

Perhaps  we  at  CIO  should  understand  this  chal¬ 
lenge  better  than  most.  Information  gathering  is,  in 
the  language  of  the  day,  our  core  competency.  In 
fact,  the  lessons  some  executives  recounted  to  me 
about  their  own  intelligence  strategies  were  much 
like  those  I  learned  as  a  foreign  correspondent. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Caltex  Petroleum  man¬ 
ager  in  Asia  who  took  a  seat  on  the  board  of  the 
ballet  and  other  cultural  institutions  when  he 
lived  in-country  reporting  to  distant  U.S.  head¬ 
quarters.  Certainly  he  did  this  to  enjoy  the  cul¬ 
tural  rewards  but  also  to  stay  alert  and  sensitive 
to  the  environment  where  his  business  operated 
and  to  make  informal  contacts  that  would 
prove  valuable  later  on.  Good  journalists  have 
always  known  this:  To  report  the  news  with 
rich  context,  you  must  live  in  that  context. 
Mix  with  the  locals.  Hang  out  with  (choose 
one)  the  brokers/guerrillas/artists/CIOs. 

But  what  if  your  corporation’s  beat  is  the  world?  Nowadays  you 
can  link  to  multinational  conference  calls  on  a  crisis  in  Russia  or 
receive  electronically  filtered  news  reports  from  a  hundred  sources  on 
industry  trends  (see  “The  Thrill  of  the  Hunt,”  Page  34).  And  no  one  is 
about  to  give  up  the  low-tech  personal  networking  that  executives  still 
use  for  tips  on  their  industry,  the  economy  and  their  changing  world. 

Whatever  your  style  and  preferences,  it’s  worth  gathering  your  man¬ 
agement  team  to  discuss  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  its  intelli¬ 
gence-gathering  habits.  It  could  keep  the  big  game  from  getting  away. 
Happy  hunting. 


Gary  Abramson,  Senior  Writer 
gabramson@cio.  com 
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They  all  rely  on  Dow  Jones  Interactive,  the  world’s  most 
comprehensive  online  business  intelligence  service. 


Every  day  the  people  who  drive 
these  companies  get  smarter. 

Senior  executives  track  their 
businesses,  industries  and  com¬ 
petitors.  Marketing  professionals 
scour  trade  pubs  to  uncover 
trends  and  plan  product  strategy. 
Sales  reps  mine  for  prospects  and 
access  information  to  develop 
effective  business  presentations. 


These  companies  trust  Dow  Jones 
Interactive  to  provide  the  news 
and  information  that  makes  their 
information  networks  valuable. 

So  it’s  no  wonder  they’re  among 
the  most  successful  in  the  world. 

If  your  company  is  world-class 
— or  strives  to  be — it’s  time  to 
make  Dow  Jones  Interactive  avail¬ 
able  to  you  and  your  colleagues. 


Take  a  free  tour  at  diinteractive.com 
or  call  800-369-7466  to  arrange  for 
a  corporate  consultation. 


Dow  Jones  Interactive 

Everything  You  Really  Need  To  Know. 


http://djinteractive.com  800-369-7466  email:  djiinfo@wsj.dowjones.com 
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In  My  Opinion 


The  blackout 


should  serve  as 
a  wake-up  call 
to  all  of  us. 


Although  you’re  reading 
this  letter  in  the  middle  of 
January,  I  wrote  it  on  Dec.  9, 

1998,  the  day  after  the  San  Francisco 
blackout.  I  was  one  of  the  millions  of 
people  affected,  and  it  got  me  thinking. 

As  we  are  all  too  aware,  Jan.  1,  2000,  is 
now  less  than  a  year  away.  I’ve  often 

wondered  about  the  impact  of  Y2K  on  many  aspects  of  daily  life 
that  I’ve  taken  for  granted.  The  blackout  should  serve  as  a  wake- 
up  call  to  all  of  us. 

I  was  staying  at  one  of  my  favorite  hotels  in  San  Francisco. 
When  the  lights  went  out,  I  was  on  the  32nd  floor.  I  had  just  asked 
for  my  car  to  be  delivered  from  the  garage,  and  as  chance  would 

have  it,  mine  was  the  last  one  to  make  it 
out  before  the  elevators  in  the  garage 
stopped.  Since  my  car  made  it,  I  had  to  be 
brave  and  walk  down  the  32  floors.  For 
those  of  you  who  know  me,  I’m  sure 
you’ll  agree  that  I’m  not  in  marathon 
condition.  Though  trust  me  when  I  say 
that  walking  down  32  floors  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  walking  up. 

My  first  meeting  was  in  Sausalito. 
Naturally  the  traffic  lights  were  out. 
Yet  the  motorists  in  the  city  that  day 
were  great — they  treated  each  block  as 
if  there  were  a  four-way  stop  sign  and 
gave  other  drivers  and  pedestrians  the 
right  of  way. 

I  made  it  to  that  meeting  and  all 
my  other  appointments.  I  was  lucky. 
One  person  died  as  the  result  of  a  traffic  accident  that 
wouldn’t  have  happened  if  the  traffic  lights  had  been  functioning. 
People  were  stranded  in  elevators,  hospital  procedures  were 
delayed,  the  airport  was  shut  down,  the  Pacific  Stock  Exchange 
was  closed  and  commerce  in  general  was  disrupted. 

The  cause  of  the  blackout,  according  to  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Co.,  was  “simple  human  error.”  A  seemingly  insignificant  over¬ 
sight  brought  a  great  city  to  a  standstill.  Though  the  blackout 
lasted  only  six  hours,  it  certainly  got  my  attention. 

Where  does  your  organization  stand  regarding  its  Y2K  pre¬ 
paredness?  Is  your  technology  infrastructure  ready  to  meet  the 
new  millennium?  There’s  not  much  time  left,  and  you  don’t  want 
to  be  left  in  the  dark  when  this  date  hits. 


Joseph  L.  Levy 


President,  CEO  and  Group  Publisher 
jlevy@cio.com 


On  Our  Web  Site 


cio.com 


http://www.cio.com 


Read  It  Online 

The  complete,  full-text  versions  of 
the  articles  that  appear  here, 
including  links,  are  available  on 
the  CIO  Enterprise  home  page. 
enterprise,  cio.  com 


Ask  the  Expert 

Have  a  question  about  Six  Sigma? 

Now  you  can  pose  it  to  Dennis 
Sester,  senior  vice  president  and 
Motorola  director  of  quality, 
Communications  Enterprise.  CIO's 
Ask  the  Expert  Web  series  offers 
readers  the  chance  to  ask  questions 
of  industry  leaders.  From  now  until 
Jan.  31, 1999,  Sester  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  offer  tips  and  advice  on  Six 
Sigma.  E-mail  him  your  questions  at 
asktheexpert@cio.  com. 


Resource  Centers 

CIO’s  Resource  Centers  provide 
IT  and  business  executives  with 
links  to  trends,  developments 
and  intelligence  on  how  to  use 
technology  for  competitive 
business  advantage, 
www.  cio.  co  m /forums 


How  to  Reach  Us 

E-mail:  letters@cio.com 
Phone:  508872-0080 
Fax:  508  879-7784 

Address:  CIO  Communications  Inc., 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0.  Box 
9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

Web  Site:  www.cio.com 

Subscriber  Services:  800788-4605; 
Fax:  508  879-7899; 

E-mail:  denisep@cio.com 

Reprints:  Reprints  are  available  by 
calling  508  935-4539. 
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Increase  profitability,  gain  a  competitive  edge  and  create  new  business  models  with  Extricity  Software. 


Managing  a  growing  number  of  partners  across  a  global 
value  chain  can  be  an  overwhelming  task.  Extricity™ 
business-to-business  integration  software  helps  you 
simplify  that  task,  and  do  it  right.  Doing  it  right  means 
taking  advantage  of  the  Internet  to  integrate  and 
automate  shared  interactions  across  your 
extended  enterprise.  Quickly  and  easily. 


All  while  each  business  leverages  its  own  existing 
enterprise  applications,  whether  they  be  Baanf  Oracle,' 
PeopleSofC  SAP,®  legacy  or  in-house  systems.  Get  ready 
to  realize  dramatic,  immediate  savings  as  you  decrease 
inventories,  reduce  cycle  times  and  bring  new  products  to 
market  faster.  Do  it  right.  Call  us  today  at 
1.800.4976883,  or  visit  www.extricihj.com 


Extricity  is  a  trademark  of  Extricity  Software,  Inc.  All  other  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective 
companies.  ©1998  Extricity  Software,  Inc.  (Formerly  CrossRoute  Software).  All  rights  reserved. 
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SO  YOU  JUST  SPENT  A 

truckload  of  money  to  out¬ 
fit  your  salespeople  with 
state-of-the-art  notebook  com¬ 
puters  that  they  can  take  on 
sales  calls.  You  know  your 
salespeople  like  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  laptops  on  the  road.  But 
have  you  thought  about  whether  they  use  them 
for  more  than  e-mail  and  the  occasional  late- 
night  game  of  solitaire  in  the  hotel  room? 

Team  Marketing  Group  Inc.,  an  Englewood, 
Colo. -based  sales  consulting  company,  has 
thought  about  it  a  lot  and  is  doing  something  to 
help  executives  get  the  most  out  of  their  invest¬ 
ment.  “The  breadth  of  information  that  can  be 
put  on  a  laptop  has  expanded  geometrically,” 


^  In  Their  Own  Words 

“If  you  attempt  to  conduct  business 
electronically  without  integrating 
your  information  systems,  educat¬ 
ing  key  departments  and  keeping 

an  unblinking  eye  on  customer  loy¬ 
alty,  you  will  virtually  disappear.” 

-PATRICIA  B.  SEYBOLD,  AUTHOR  OF  CUSTOMERS.COM:  HOW  TO  CREATE 
A  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS  STRATEGY  FOR  THE  INTERNET  AND  BEYOND 

(TIMES  BOOKS/RANDOM  HOUSE  INC.,  1998) 


says  Dick  Elder,  president  and  cofounder  of 
Team  Marketing  Group,  “but  no  one  was 
addressing  the  issue  of  how  to  use  it  in  front  of  a 
customer.”  The  company  has  introduced  an  off- 
the-shelf  training  package  that  uses  an  interactive 
video,  CD-ROM  and  reference  handbook  to 
teach  salespeople  valuable  techniques  for  using  a 
laptop  to  sell  products.  Shoulder-to-Shoulder 
Selling  (which  takes  its  name  from  the  way  sales¬ 
people  using  laptops  sit  next  to 
customers  rather  than  across 
from  them)  teaches  salespeople 
when  and  how  to  break  out 
their  laptops  during  sales 
calls.  Featured  topics  include 
transitioning  to  laptop  use, 
watching  the  customer’s  body 
language  and  making  group 
presentations. 

“A  (laptop]  provides  the 
opportunity  to  break  down  the 
barrier  of  the  desk,”  Elder 
says.  Ele  sees  laptops  as  the 
seed  of  the  next  generation  of 
selling  and  thinks  they  will 
completely  replace  the  use  of 
brochures  and  cumbersome 
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50%  of  the  f  Fortune  500 


More  than  6,000  sites  in 
62  countries 


For  over  2,000,000  employees 
who  need  help,  the  world's 
largest  corporations 


Remedy  Corporation,  the  world's 
leading  provider  of  enterprise 
help  desk  solutions,  is  the  best  call 
to  manage  IT  organizations  world¬ 
wide.  Remedy  delivers  unequaled 
ROI  with  comprehensive  solutions 
that  automate  IT  and  many  internal 
business  processes — dramatically 
ployee  productivity  and 


increasing  em 
customer  satisfaction.  See  how  much 
Remedy  can  help  simplify  your  business 
processes  at  www.remedy.com. 
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Plugged  In 


overheads  in  sales  calls. 

The  package  generates  con¬ 
siderable  interest  among  IT 
groups  and  sales  training  man¬ 
agers,  who  are  often  instructed 
to  outfit  a  sales  team  with  lap¬ 
tops  and  then  show  an  ROI.  At 
DuPont  Automotive  Products 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  National 
Training  Manager  John  Hall 
is  in  the  process  of  equipping 
his  sales  force  with  laptops  and 
training  them  using  Shoulder- 
to-Shoulder  Selling.  He  says 
that  with  laptops  his  sales  force 
now  has  much  more  access  to 
information  and  understands 
how  to  present  it.  Before 
receiving  proper  training,  he 
admits,  “they  would  use  their 
laptops  mostly  for  e-mail.”  For 
more  information  on  Shoulder- 
to-Shoulder  Selling,  visit 
www.  teamdenver.  com. 

-Meg  Mitchell 


Women  and  Careers 


Total  Quality  Management 


TQM  Is  A-OK 


Hollywood 
Versus  Silicon 
Valley 

IF  WRITTEN  LIKE  A  PERSONAL  AD,  THE  RESULTS 
of  a  recent  Simmons  College  Graduate 
School  of  Management  study  on  women’s 
career  paths  would  read  as  follows: 


Woman,  16  to  21  years  old,  seeks  work¬ 
ing  relationship  in  company  that  offers 
challenging  and  stimulating  environ¬ 
ment.  Looking  for  opportunity  to  learn 
new  things  and  advance.  Organizations 
with  poor  management  need  not 
respond. 

These  were  just  some  of  the  highlights  from 
the  Boston  school’s  survey  of  228  high  school  and 
college  women  in  Boston  and  California.  Overall, 
long  hours  didn’t  seem  to  concern  respondents 

and  neither  did  hard  work. 
Rather,  half  the  respon¬ 
dents  stated  that  boring 
work  or  poor  relationships 
with  their  bosses  would 
make  them  most  unhappy 


A  FIVE-YEAR  STUDY  OF  600  COMPANIES  THAT  HAD 
won  awards  for  their  total  quality  management 
programs  showed  that  they  outperformed  a  con¬ 
trol  group  of  companies  that  had  not  won  quality  awards. 


Average  Percent  Change 
in  Performance  Measure 


STOCK 
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OPERATING 

INCOME 


SALES 


SOURCE:  GEORGIA  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


TOTAL 

ASSETS 

AWARD  WINNERS 
CONTROL  GROUP 


in  their  jobs. 

When  asked  what 
career  areas  interested 
them,  only  two  (entertain¬ 
ment  and  education) 
received  an  overall  rating 
of  “interested”  or  “very 
interested.”  The  survey 
results  listed  computer  science  12th  out  of  20  industries  in  terms 
of  student  interest.  Joan  Kelly,  director  of  marketing  for  the 
Simmons  College  Graduate  School  of  Management,  sees  the  lack 
of  interest  in  computer  science  as  a  problem  of  young  women  not 
knowing  what  opportunities  in  IT  are  out  there. 

“They’re  not  shown  what  their  options  are.  Parents,  schools 
and  businesses  need  to  do  a  better  job  at  getting  these  young 
women  involved,”  says  Kelly.  “Role  models  for  them  are  few  and 
far  between,”  she  adds.  “It  is  always  ‘the  brain’  who  is  the  techie, 
and  that  is  not  the  popular  person  in  school.  This  has  begun  to 
change  as  we  look  at  Bill  Gates,  but  girls  have  not  made  that  leap 
at  seeing  themselves  in  his  likeness.” 

More  than  88  percent  expressed  an  interest  in  corporate  out¬ 
reach  programs  as  a  way  to  learn  more  about  opportunities  in  the 
business  world,  but  78  percent  of  respondents  had  never  partici¬ 
pated  in  such  an  outreach  program.  It  might  be  time  to  get  your 
company  out  for  a  campus  visit.  -Tom  Wailgum 
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free' your  information 


Introducing  our  newest 
solutions  for  end-to-end 
network  availability 

Storms,  blown  fuses,  backhoes... 
the  causes  of  power  problems 
are  numerous,  and  the  results 
painful:  data  loss  and  damage 
to  your  expensive  hardware. 
When  power  fails,  APC  prevails 
with  award-winning  surge 
suppressors,  battery  backup, 
security  enclosures  and 
management  software  to 
deliver  end-to-end  reliability, 
guaranteed.  So  ask  your 
favorite  reseller  about  APC 
peace  of  mind  or  visit  our 
Web  site  today  for  an  APC 
solution  for  you! 


Notebook 

computers 


solutions 
starting  at  $19.95 

■  Complete  AC,  telephone/modem 
surge  protection  for  notebooks 

■  Multi-voltage  design  for  use  worldwide 

■  Lifetime  product  warranty 


Desktop  PCs 


solutions 
starting  at  $99 


Servers 


solutions 
starting  at  $325 


■  Surge  protection  and  battery 
backup  for  your  computer  and 
internet  connection 

■  Data-saving  software  provides 
warnings  and  safe  shutdown 

■  User-replaceable  batteries  provide 
3-6  years  of  reliable  service 

■  "Best  in  Class"  longest  runtime 
guarantee  (5-40  minutes) 

■  Complete  lightning  and  surge  protec¬ 
tion  backed  by  a  $25,000  guarantee 


■  Intelligent  Battery  Management  with 
FastCharge™  cuts  recharge  time  by  75% 

■  PowerChute®  plus  software  provides 
warnings,  environmental  monitoring 
and  safe  shutdown  (features  vary  by 
UPS  and  OS) 

■  SNMP  compatible  and  manageable  by 
your  Web  browser 

■  FlexEvents™  E-mails  or  pages  you 
before  your  users  know  of  problems 


Find  out  why  APC  has  won  over 
130  awards  for  reliability  and  visit 
wvwv.apcc.com  today. 


November  19,  1996 
APC  Smart-UPS  1000 


"The  best  equipment  doesn't  fail: 
we  use  APC’s  Back-UPS  Pro0." 

Brian  Walsh,  Manager, 

In-store  Systems,  Help  Desk, 

A&P  Grocers 


"Because  power  failure  is  not 
acceptable,  APC  Smart-UPS ® 
are  our  standard. " 


Paul  Thacker,  Staff  Engineer 
Honda  of  America, 
Information  Services  Group 
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power  protection 


Learn  how  to  protect  any  size  system 
with  APC  legendary  reliability. 


Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed  coupon  for  your 
FREE  Solutions  Guide.  Better  yet,  order  it  today 
at  the  APC  Web  site! 


□  YES!  Please  send  me  my  FREE  Solutions  guide.  □  NO  ,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time  but  add  me  to  your  mailing  list. 
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AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 

KEY  CODE:  i280z 
Department:  B 
132  FAIRGROUNDS  ROAD 
PO  BOX  278 

WEST  KINGSTON  Rl  02892-9920 


How  to  Contact  APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 

use  the  extension  on  the  reverse  side 

Fax:(401)  788-2797 
Visit  http://promo.apcc.com 

use  the  key  code  on  the  reverse  side 


Legendary  Reliability" 


APC 


Networking 


solutions 
starting  at  $399 


Datacenters 


solutions 
starting  at  $3,599 


Enterprise 


solutions 
starting  at  $14,803 


■  Complete  UPS  protection  for  hubs, 
switches  and  routers 

■  Managed  enclosures  for  every  server 
platform  and  internetworking  equipment 

■  Remote  power  management  reboot 
and  diagnosis 

■  User  paging  when  network  power 
anomalies  occur 

i  User-replaceable  and  hot-swappable 
batteries 

ii  Data,  network  and  serial  line  protection 

"APC  NetSheltersP...  offered 
many  advantages  over 
conventional  racks,  such  as 
great  ventilation,  mobility,  and 
security  management. " 

Joe  Traina,  Sales  Representative, 
AlphaNet  Solutions,  Inc. 


■  Power  Array™  technology  promises 
complete  peace  of  mind  for  any 
size  datacenter 

■  Scalability  allows  modular  expansion 
and  reconfiguration  as  your  datacenter 
grows 

■  Symmetra™  reduces  risk  of  system 
downtime  with  N+1  redundancy 

■  Complete  solution  integrates  into 
all  popular  enterprise  management 
solutions 

" APC  has  innovative  technolo¬ 
gy  which  promises  reliability, 
Symmetra™  interacts 
smoothly  with  both  hardware 
and  software. " 

Ron  O'Reilly,  Field  Support 
Formerly  Manager/IS, 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA 


■  For  site-wide  protection  from  lOkVA 
to  infinity 


■  Innovative  Delta  conversion™  design 
means  unmatched  efficiency  and  low 
operating  costs 


■  Small  footprint  saves  facility  space 


■  PowerAuditSM  physical  consulting  iden¬ 
tifies  problems  before  they  occur 


FREE  60-page  "how  to"  guide 


http://promo.  apcc.  com 


(888)  289-APCC  x  7457 
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Really  Big 
Business 

The  Trillion-Dollar  Enterprise:  How  the 
Alliance  Revolution  Will  Transform 
Global  Business 

By  Cyrus  F.  Freidbeim  Jr. 

Perseus  Books,  1 998,  S2S 

The  closing  years  of  this 

century  have  brought  mergers  and  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  industries  that  have  created  corpo¬ 
rations  of  unprecedented  scale.  But  this  may  be  only  the 
beginning  of  a  process  leading  to  a  world  dominated  by  a 
small  number  of  alliances  of  independent  companies  acting 
as  one  entity — the  trillion-dollar  enterprise. 

Cyrus  Freidheim,  vice  chairman  of  management  consul¬ 
tancy  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  Inc.  in  McLean,  Va.,  says  such 
megacorporations  not  only  will  become  the  rule  in  the  next 
century  but  will  transform  the  relationship  among  corpora¬ 
tions  and  those  between  businesses  and  national  governments. 
Instead  of  focusing  on  their  traditional  role  of  managing  the 
company,  the  new  business 
environment  will  call  for  CEOs 
to  spend  more  time  negotiating 
among  alliance  partners  and 
with  national  governments  on 
huge  projects  that  will  dominate 
business  in  the  future. 

The  Trillion-Dollar 
Enterprise  projects  the  newly 
evolving  roles  of  executives 
inside  alliances  through  case 
studies  and  examples  from, 
among  others,  the  aerospace, 
telecommunications,  computer 
and  energy  industries. 

Motorola  Inc.’s  former  chair¬ 
man,  Robert  W.  Galvin, 
provides  pointers  to  thriving  in 
the  new  environment.  He  rec¬ 
ommends  that  executives 
develop  a  vision  for  their 
industry  50  (yes,  five  zero) 
years  down  the  road,  keeping 
in  mind  that  a  successful  “rela¬ 
tionship  enterprise”  could  con¬ 
trol  30  percent  to  40  percent  of 
a  global  industry. 

In  a  refreshing  critique  of 
the  much-touted  global  corpo¬ 
ration,  this  book  explains  how 
culture,  nationalism,  govern¬ 


ment  policies  and  financial  limitations  con¬ 
strain  the  growth  of  multinational  companies. 

As  corporations  realize  the  limits  to  further 
growth,  they  will  turn  increasingly  to  global 
corporate  networks  that  limit  financial  risk, 
provide  access  to  technology  and  markets  and 
share  management  skills  without  the  burden  of 
merging  company  cultures.  Freidheim  analyzes 
27  industries  and  notes  which  are  moving  in  this 
direction  now  (automotive,  banking,  pharmaceu¬ 
tical),  which  will  follow  (biotech,  chemicals,  food) 
and  which  will  be  last  to  develop  networks  (health 
care,  hotels,  retail). 

Far  from  being  a  cheerleader,  Freidheim  points 
out  the  dark  side  of  large  global  networks.  “The 
potential  power  of  a  trillion-dollar  enterprise  to 
sidestep  laws,  create  cartels,  dominate  industries  and 
overrun  sovereign  nations  is  great,”  he  says. 

But  ultimately,  Freidheim  believes  this  new  stage  will 
make  the  world  a  better,  not  worse,  place.  For  example,  he 
notes  that  larger  foreign  investments  in  plants,  equipment 
and  training  will  spawn  more  jobs,  boost  skills  and  increase 
tax  revenues. 

Whether  you  welcome  or  abhor  this  development,  you 
stand  to  benefit  from  reading  this  well-organized  and 
detailed  account.  -Gary  Abramson 


All  Creatures  Great  and  Small 


H 


AVE  YOU  EVER  SLID  INTO  AN  UNFAMILIAR 
car,  buckled  the  seat  belt,  tuned  the 
radio  to  your  favorite  hip  station  and 
then  looked  up  and 
realized  you  couldn’t 
see  over  the  steering 
wheel?  You  are  not 
alone.  The  Caesar 
Project,  a  study  being 
conducted  by  the 
Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  (SAE)  in 
Warrendale,  Pa.,  is 
compiling  a  database 
of  the  modern  human’s 
shape  and  size  in  order 
to  design  products  that 
better  fit  our  needs. 

According  to  David 
Schwartz,  SAE’s 
news  media  specialist,  this  information 
has  not  been  studied  or  documented  in  the 
last  30  years,  at  which  time  calipers  were 
the  favored  measuring  tool.  With  a  nod  to 


technology,  the  project  is  ditching  those 
outdated  metal  clamps  in  favor  of  lasers. 
Researchers  place  stickers  on  subjects 

clad  in  tight,  form-fitting 
clothing  and  then  scan 
the  stickers  with  laser 
beams,  producing  com¬ 
puter  images  that  can  be 
precisely  measured. 

The  researchers,  who 
plan  to  measure  9,000 
volunteers,  hope  the 
data  will  give  designers 
and  manufacturers  a 
more  realistic  portrait  of 
the  shapes  and  sizes  of 
John  and  Jane  Q.  Public. 
Jantzen  Inc.,  one  of  the 
project  sponsors,  hopes 
the  findings  will  help 
them  design  better-fitting  bathing  suits. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public,  on  the  other  hand, 
probably  just  wish  that  lasers  could  trim 
off  some  excess  pounds.  ■ 
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But  it’s  easy  to  prepare  for  them. 


LLL1 


More  connected." 


CoreBuitder 


Whatever  your  network  demands, 
3Com  Enterprise  LAN  solutions 
can  deliver.  With  our  end-to-end 
network  and  policy  management, 
plus  customer  service  and  support, 

we  bring 
optimum 
performance  to  ATM  and  Gigabit 
Ethernet  backbone  networks. 

3Com  Enterprise  LAN  solutions 
can  even  handle  constant  changes 
in  technology.  In  fact,  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  flexible  infrastructure  and 
reliable  high  availability  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  brought 
on  by  new  applications. 

Visit  us  on  the  Internet  at 
www.3com.com/enterprise/solutions 

to  learn  how  the  power  and 
flexibility  of  3Com  Enterprise  LAN 
solutions  can  meet  the  needs  you 
have  and  the  ones  you  don’t  expect. 

CoreBuilder  9000  Layer  3  Switch 


: 


Supports  ATM  and  Gigabit  Ethernet. 

Ensures  high  system-wide  and  nenvork  availability 
Maximum  control  without  compromise. 

Up  to  four  times  the  capacity  of  competitive  products. 


Plugged  In 


Jury  Polling 

To:  Insurers 
Re:  Call  Johnnie 
Cochran 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  VEXING 
business  disruptions  likely 
to  arise  from  the  year  2000 
computer  problem  is  the  amount  of 
time  that  corporate  staff  will  be 


spending  out  of  the  office  and  inside 
a  courtroom. 

The  frenzy  of  finger-pointing  is 
just  beginning.  In  anticipation  of  the 
litigation  that  will  arise  from  Y2K 
noncompliance,  DecisionQuest  Inc., 
a  jury-and-trial  consulting  firm 
based  in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  research  on  jury  attitudes 
toward  the  most  likely  participants 
in  Y2K  court  cases. 

As  of  October  1998,  the  firm 
found  awareness  of  the  year  2000 
problem  to  be  at  82  percent,  a  slight 
rise  from  the  78  percent  of  respon- 


Survey  Says 

Keep  an  Eye  on 
Ladner  Climbers 

A  POLL  CONDUCTED  LAST  JULY  FOR  SHELL  OIL  CO.  BY  THE 

Washington,  D.C.-based  survey  firm  Peter  D.  Hart 
Research  Associates  reported  on  the  wide  range  of  atti¬ 
tudes  that  American  workers  bring  to  their  jobs.  Based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  1,123  randomly  selected  adults  and  a  statistical 
technique  known  as  cluster  analysis,  the  following  six  cate¬ 
gories  emerged  as  representative  of  the  American  workforce. 

Match  the  category  with  its  motto.  If  you  match  all  six  cor¬ 
rectly,  consider  yourself  a  high  achiever.  | 


CATEGORY  MOTTO 


1.  Fulfillment  Seekers  wish  to  exercise  their 
talents  and  make  a  difference  in  a  team  environ¬ 
ment,  even  if  they’re  not  likely  to  earn  six  figures. 

2.  High  Achievers  claim  to  have  followed  a 
career  path  since  their  youth.  They  have  the  highest 
level  of  education  and  the  largest  incomes. 

3.  Clock  Punchers  ended  up  with  their  jobs  by 
chance.  They  are  the  least  educated  and  least  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  work. 


A.  “Movin’  on  up...” 

B.  “Take  this  job  and 
shove  it!" 

C.  “Show  me  the 
money!” 

D.  “Workin*  for  a 
livin’.” 


4.  Risk  Takers  switch  jobs  frequently  in  search  of 
money-making  opportunities  and  work  experience. 

5.  Ladder  Climbers  stay  with  one  (usually  large) 
company  where  they  stand  up  to  the  person  in 
charge  until  they  either  get  fired  or  succeed  the 
boss. 

6.  Paycheck  Cashers  enjoy  the  steady  salary 
and  benefits  of  their  blue  collar  jobs.  They  often  lack 
a  college  degree. 


E.  “It’s  not  just  a  job, 
it’s  an  adventure.” 

F.  “I’ve  wanted  to  be 

a _ since  I  was 

6  years  old.” 


ANSWERS:  l-E,  2-F,  3-B,  4-C,  5-A,  6-D 
NOTE:  MOTTOES  WERE  SUPPLIED  BY 
CHERNOFF/SILVER  &  ASSOCIATES 


dents  who  were  familiar  with  the 
problem  in  February  1998.  Despite 
greater  mainstream  media  coverage 
of  the  Y2K  problem,  there  appears 
to  be  a  fairly  constant  segment  of 
the  population  that  is  either  isolated 
from  news  about  Y2K  or  has  no 
interest  in  computer-related  issues. 

Among  the  likeliest  cases  to  end 
up  in  court  are  those  in  which  soft¬ 
ware  companies  sold  software 
many  years  ago  that,  unknowingly, 
was  not  Y2K-compliant.  Seventy- 
three  percent  of  prospective  jurors 
felt  that  in  this  situation,  the  soft¬ 
ware  company  should  provide 
their  customers  with  a  free 
upgrade  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  warranty. 

DecisionQuest  also  did  some 
general  testing  to  measure  atti¬ 
tudes  that  prospective  jurors 
hold  about  certain  industries. 
Those  polled  had  very  positive 
perceptions  about  software 
companies,  but  negative 
responses  toward  insurance 
companies — an  industry  that 
they  are  personally  familiar 
with.  The  insurance  industry 
has  been  backing  away  from 
the  Y2K  issue,  issuing  exclu¬ 
sionary  clauses  and  spreading 
the  word  that  Y2K  does  not 
qualify  as  a  fortuitous  event 
that  would  be  covered  under  a 
company’s  regular  policy. 

According  to  DecisionQuest, 
the  best  juror  for  a  company 
that  has  caused  damage  to 
another  party  because  of  Y2K 
is  likely  to  be  the  following 
individual:  a  male  with  a  high 
income  and  a  stock  portfolio, 
who  reads  the  newspaper,  uses 
the  Internet  and  favors  less 
government  regulation. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  findings  from  the 
survey  was  that  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  respondents  person¬ 
ally  blame  Bill  Gates  for  the 
year  2000  problem,  a  fact 
which  may  be  comforting  to 
companies  in  Y2K  legal  jeop¬ 
ardy  but  one  that  is  unlikely  to 
help  them  on  the  witness  stand. 

-Daintry  Duffy 
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Greater  performance.  Greater  scalability.  Greater  flexibility. 
CLARiiON.®  The  market  leader  in  full  Fibre  Channel  RAID  storage. 


CLARiiON 


Advanced  Storage  Division 

DATA  GENERAL  CORPORATION 


To  get  Fibre  into  your  system  contact  1  -800-DATA  GEN  or  www.clariion.com 


CLARiiON  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Data  General  Corporation.  ©  Data  General  Corporation  1998 


Real! 


A  COLD,  HARD  LOOK  AT  HOT  TRENDS 


Off-the-Shelf  Spirituality 

Nurture  workers'  souls  without  the  pricey  gurus 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


Lately  i’ve  heard  a  lot  about  companies 
promoting  spirituality  at  the  office.  By  giving 
employees  permission  to  get  in  touch  with  their 
souls  at  work  and  encouraging  everyone  to  derive 
deep  meaning  from  their  lives  on  the  job,  spirit- 
touting  companies  hope  to  create  a  progressive  environment 
that  is  as  good  for  the  balance  sheet  as  it  is  for  employee  loy¬ 
alty  and  morale. 

Who  could  make  a  case  against  spirituality?  That  would  be 
like  condemning  quality  programs  or  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  efforts.  Spirituality  is  an 
inherently  good  thing.  It  is  also 
important — and  potentially 
profitable — for  employees  to  feel 
personally  connected  to  the 
work  they  do.  After  all,  caring 
about  a  job  is  a  prerequisite  to 
succeeding  at  it.  But  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  lunchtime  prayer  groups  or 
sending  managers  to  spirituality 
seminars  run  by  the  seemingly 
ubiquitous  and  perennially  best¬ 
selling  Deepak  Chopra  the  best 
means  to  that  end? 

The  problem  with  many  of 
these  programs  is  not  one  of 
philosophy  as  much  as  method. 

What’s  the  best  way  to  engender 
a  sense  of  both  commitment  and 
fulfillment  about  work  among 
employees?  Inviting  employees 
into  a  conference  room  and 
granting  them  permission  to  bring  their  souls  to  work?  Or 
making  their  work  itself  more  meaningful? 

I  argue  for  the  latter  approach.  For  one  thing,  companies 
need  to  do  more  than  condone  the  pursuit  of  spirituality.  By 
sanctioning  spirituality  programs  at  the  workplace,  compa¬ 
nies  may  simply — perhaps  unintentionally — be  passing  the 
buck.  The  burden  of  finding  meaning,  of  eking  out  some  sense 
of  worth,  is  still  left  entirely  to  the  employees  themselves.  And 
in  countless  jobs  that’s  just  not  possible.  Not  when  the  people 
who  ply  away  at  those  jobs  feel  ignored  and  dehumanized. 


Any  change  in  attitude  must  come  from  the  top  of  the 
organization,  and  it  can’t  be  in  the  form  of  lip  service  to  spir¬ 
ituality.  Companies  need  to  actively  support  the  “thinking, 
motivating,  feeling  part  of  a  person”  (as  Webster's  defines 
“spirit”)  through  explicit  management  practices.  If  a  com¬ 
pany  wants  to  bolster  employees’  sense  of  commitment,  then 
it  must  tangibly  value  their  participation.  If  a  company  wants 
to  cater  to  employees’  souls,  then  it  must  offer  them  jobs 
that  are  integral  to  the  organization  as  a  whole.  That 
doesn’t  mean  handing  over  the  keys  to  decision  making  or 

reducing  executives  to  the  role 
of  cheerleaders.  It  simply  means 
acknowledging  that  everyone, 
by  showing  up  for  work  each 
day  and  being  committed  to 
doing  the  best  job  possible,  is 
contributing  to  the  well-being 
of  both  the  company  and  the 
individuals  who  work  there. 

It  sounds  corny,  but  it’s  a 
basic  tenet  of  the  human  experi¬ 
ence.  In  his  work  beginning 
nearly  40  years  ago,  psycholo¬ 
gist  Abraham  Maslow  wrote 
about  an  enlightened  manage¬ 
ment  style  that  recognizes  the 
fundamental  needs  of  employees 
to  feel  appreciated  and  involved 
in  doing  meaningful  work. 
Employees  won’t  care  about 
their  jobs  if  they  feel  their  em¬ 
ployers  don’t  care  about  them. 
So  the  best  way  to  make  the  office  a  more  spirit-nurturing  place 
is  to  treat  employees  like  they  matter.  It  will  go  farther  than  for¬ 
malized  training  and  costs  little  by  comparison.  In  too  many 
work  environments  employees  feel  they  aren’t  important  or 
find  their  best  efforts  get  brushed  aside  as  basic  requirements 
rather  than  the  accomplishments  that  they  are.  I  dare  even  the 
optimistic  Mr.  Chopra  to  find  spirit  in  that.  EEI 

Features  Editor  Megan  Santosus  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  santosus@cio.com. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TOM  HUNT 


If  not,  contact  us. 

We're  in  the  Y2K  audit  business. 


You  cannot  be  too  diligent.  People  in  your  position 
cannot  do  enough  to  achieve  compliance  with  operation 
into  the  Year  2000  for  your  custom  applications.  If  you 
skimp  anywhere  your  business  will  pay  the  price. 


Are  you  comfortable 

with  the  COTflTflitYYlCTltS  you’ve  made 


to  your  whole  company  about  Y2K  compliance ? 


Code  audit  is  now  mandatory.  Recently,  prominent  industry  researchers  have  strongly 
recommended  that  all  Y2K  programs  urgently  include  a  secondary  impact  analysis  phase 
prior  to  code  testing.  The  only  way  for  you  to  confirm  exactly  where  you  are  in  your 
Y2K  program  is  to  perform  this  audit. 

This  is  not  news  to  us.  Primeon  is  in  the  business  of  providing  Y2K  audit  and  remediation 
services.  In  fact,  we've  been  checking  and  correcting  the  most  complex  applications  longer 
than  any  other  service  provider.  Our  hallmarks  are  quality,  speed  and  breadth  of  source 
language  support  -  we  support  over  30  languages  and  platforms.  Over  two-thirds  of  our 
audit  staff  consists  of  computer  scientists  with  advanced  degrees.  This  brain  trust  combined 
with  our  proven  parsing  tools  and  methods  yields  the  most  accurate  service  in  the  industry. 

So,  in  order  to  get  more  comfortable  with  your  Y2K  position, 

contact  the  audit  experts  -  Primeon. 


■Primeon 


call  781.685.2288  or  send  e-mail  to:  lmpact@Primeon.com 

or  visit  our  web  site  at  www.Primeon.com 


PHOTO  BY  TRACEY  KROLL 


PROCESS  REDESIGN 


Reader  RQI 


THIS  ARTICLE  WILL 


help  you 

►  Understand  the  long¬ 
term  time  and  money 
commitments  Six 
Sigma  demands 

►  Evaluate  whether  Six 
Sigma  could  work  at 
your  organization 

►  Learn  about  the  pay¬ 
offs  of  Six  Sigma 


So  you  think  99  percent  accuracy  in  your 
business  processes  cuts  the  mustard ?  Proponents 
of  Six  Sigma  say  think  again . 

BY  LAUREN  GIBBONS  PAUL 


Would  you  spend  $450  million  to  get  a  return  of  $1.2  billion? 


General  Electric  Co.  CEO  Jack  Welch  sure  would.  That’s  the  amount  GE  spent  last  year 
on  its  Six  Sigma  quality  initiative.  Welch  expects  to  reap  a  hefty  return  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  Six  Sigma,  a  comprehensive,  statistics-based  methodology  that  aims  to  achieve 
nothing  less  than  perfection  in  every  single  company  process  and  product. 


And  Welch  has  an  excellent  chance  of  achieving  that  return.  In  1997  the  Fairfield, 
Conn. -based  company  invested  $380  million  in  Six  Sigma  —  mostly  for  training— and 
received  about  $700  million  in  documented  benefits  from  increased  productivity  and 


decreased  waste.  So  it’s  no  wonder  Six  Sigma  devotees  at  GE  and  elsewhere  tend  to 


speak  of  it  in  terms  bordering  on  miraculous. 

Six  Sigma  can  be  a  powerful  tool  for  companies  that  compete  on  the  basis  of  the 
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quality  of  their  products.  However,  in  markets  such  as  computer  technology  and  retail, 


where  innovation  and  speed  are  more  important  than  quality.  Six  Sigma  may  not  be  worth 
the  trouble.  Even  in  companies  where  quality  is  a  major  driver,  it’s  a  long  haul  to  realize 
tangible  bottom-line  benefits,  and  some  companies  put  a  halt  to  their  Six  Sigma  projects 
before  reaching  that  point.  So  it’s  not  for  everyone.  For  companies  where  quality  rules  the 
day,  however,  Six  Sigma’s  proponents  seem  to  outweigh  its  detractors. 


A  Brief  Background 

They  say  there’s  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  that  applies  to  corporate  quality  programs, 
too.  Despite  the  recent  high-profile  successes  of  Six  Sigma  at  large  companies  like  GE  and 
AlliedSignal  Inc.,  its  tenets  have  been  around  a  longtime.  Depending  on  whom  you  ask. 


http://enterprise.cio.com 
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Six  Sigma  was  born  anywhere  from  10 
to  20  years  ago  in  corporate  engineering 
communities,  which  are  in  the  habit 
of  reducing  processes  to  statistically 
measurable  phenomena  (the  cornerstone 
of  Six  Sigma).  Motorola  Inc.  is  the  oft- 
cited  creator  of  the  formal  Six  Sigma 
methodology,  which  it  has  used  since  the 
late  1980s. 

Six  Sigma  emphasizes  identifying  and 
avoiding  variation.  For  example,  what 
causes  a  process  to  take  5  seconds  when 
one  person  does  it  and  20  seconds  when 
done  by  another?  Six  Sigma  teams  use  a 
five-step  approach  to  tackle  specific  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  inaccurate  customer  billing, 
sales  policy  errors,  returned  products, 
shipping  errors,  overtime  expenses, 
rework  expenses,  inventory  holding  costs 
and  long  cycle  times  (see  “Six  Sigma’s 
Five  Steps,”  Page  27).  Customer  require¬ 
ments,  both  external  and  internal,  are 
paramount  in  choosing  which  Six  Sigma 
projects  to  undertake. 

Six  Sigma  has  a  language  all  its  own, 
which  seems  particularly  enigmatic  to 
outsiders.  Those  who  have  completed 
the  highest  levels  of  training  are  called 
master  black  belts.  Black  belts  spend  all 
their  working  hours  leading  green 
belts — those  who  have  completed  a  less 
rigorous  training  program — and  other 
team  members  through  Six  Sigma  pro¬ 
jects.  Six  Sigma-trained  people  speak  in 
terms  of  CTQs  (factors  that  are  “critical 
to  quality”),  the  big  Y  (the  customer’s 
highest  priority)  and  the  vital  few  versus 
the  trivial  many  (the  projects  that  will 
have  the  most  impact  versus  those 


By  Definition 


Six  Sigma:  A  statistical  term 
that  refers  to  3.4  defects  per  million 
opportunities  (or  99.99966  percent 
accuracy),  which  is  as  close  as 
anyone  is  likely  to  get  to  perfect.  A 
defect  can  be  anything  from  a  faulty 
part  to  an  incorrect  customer  bill. 
Six  Sigma  teams  use  extremely 
rigorous  data  collection  and 
statistical  analysis  to  ferret  out 
sources  of  errors  and  to  find  ways 
to  eliminate  them. 


that  could  stand  improvement  but  are 
not  critical). 

It’s  enough  to  make  anyone’s  head 
spin. 

And  many  executives’  heads  are 
indeed  turned  by  the  breathtaking 
returns  enjoyed  by  companies  like  GE, 
which  is  the  biggest  proponent  of  Six 
Sigma  these  days.  But  if  you’re  a  chief 
executive  reading  this  article  on  an  air¬ 
plane,  do  yourself  and  your  company  a 
favor  and  don’t  jump  aboard  the  Six 
Sigma  bandwagon  without  considering 
the  downsides.  Six  Sigma  is  an  expen¬ 
sive,  multiyear  undertaking  that  demands 
an  ironclad  commitment — way  beyond 
lip  service — from  the  highest  corporate 
executive. 

In  short,  it’s  not  a  quick  fix.  Even 
though  most  market-leading  companies 
operate  at  about  Three  Sigma,  or  about 
99  percent  accuracy,  gaining  that  extra 
1  percent  accuracy  doesn’t  happen  in  a 
matter  of  months.  GE,  for  example, 
launched  Six  Sigma  in  1995  and  is  push¬ 
ing  toward  attaining  that  goal  in  all  its 
divisions  by  2000,  when  Welch  is  due  to 
retire.  Six  Sigma  pioneer  Motorola 
began  the  program  in  1987,  and  it  took 
a  full  five  years  to  see  significant  results, 


says  Dennis  Sester,  vice  president  of 
quality  in  the  Schaumburg,  Ill.,  head¬ 
quarters.  Six  Sigma  has  a  long  payback 
cycle  at  Motorola  because  it  involves 
product  and  process  redesign,  and  it 
takes  years  for  a  new  product  to  perme¬ 
ate  the  marketplace.  Sester  says  that  if 
you’re  in  it  for  the  long  run,  it’s  worth  it: 
Motorola  attributes  $15  billion  in  sav¬ 
ings  over  the  last  1 1  years  to  Six  Sigma. 

For  such  a  long-term  effort,  every 
company  needs  major  help  from  con¬ 
sultants  to  create  and  implement 
employee  training  programs.  Mikel  J. 
Harry,  founder  and  CEO  of  Six  Sigma 
Academy  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  based 
in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  reportedly  charges 
fees  of  $1  million  and  up  to  train  the  first 
wave  of  Six  Sigma  team  members  onsite, 
according  to  former  clients.  That  breaks 
down  to  an  investment  of  about 
$50,000  to  train  the  20  or  so  black  and 
green  belts  that  typically  compose  the 
first  wave.  (Several  other  waves  of  about 
20  people  each  follow  the  first.) 

Board-Room  Backing 

Those  who  have  done  Six  Sigma  agree 
the  most  critical  success  factor  is  top 
management  support.  “This  is  not  the 
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quality  program  du  jour.  We  are  serious 
about  this,”  says  Blair  Souder,  manager 
of  PPDC  (polymer  processing  develop¬ 
ment  center)  injection  molding  programs 
at  GE  Plastics  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.  (See 
“Plastic  Surgery,”  Page  28.)  That  seri¬ 
ousness  comes  through  loud  and  clear  at 
the  top  of  the  enterprise.  “Just  look  at 
the  text  of  anything  Jack  [Welch]  has 
said  in  the  last  three  years.  I’ll  bet  he 
mentions  Six  Sigma  more  than  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  time,”  says  Souder. 

“The  top  executive  must  be  part 
of  Six  Sigma.  [He  or  she]  must 
change  the  agenda  of  upper  man¬ 
agement  meetings  so  the  quality 
initiative  is  right  near  the  top,” 
says  Dean  Kropp,  associate  dean 
and  professor  of  operations  and 
manufacturing  management  at 
the  John  M.  Olin  School  of  Business 
at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis. 

Mark  Palazzo,  general  manager 
of  the  RF  Electronics  business  unit 
at  Scientific- Atlanta  Inc.,  a  $1.2  bil¬ 
lion  broadband  and  satellite  net¬ 
work  equipment  provider  in 
Atlanta,  goes  further.  “Six  Sigma 
has  to  be  part  of  every  discussion  on 
the  performance  of  the  business,” 
he  says.  Palazzo  discusses  Six  Sigma 
results  on  a  daily  basis  with  his 
boss,  Dwight  Duke,  vice  president 
of  terrestrial  network  systems. 

The  Latest  Fad? 

Employees  can  be  forgiven  for 
being  wary  of  anything  that  smacks 
of  slogans  and  T-shirts,  which  Six 
Sigma  undeniably  does.  James  R. 
Stanley  of  Howmet  International 
Corp.  says  his  company  was 
already  heavily  involved  in  other 
strategic  quality  initiatives — such  as 
Integrated  Process  Management 
(IPM) — two  years  ago  when  its  biggest 
customer,  GE,  asked  him  to  consider  Six 
Sigma  as  well. 

“At  the  midlevels,  they  said,  ‘Why  are 
we  doing  this?’  I’m  sure  it  seemed  like 
the  program  of  the  day,”  says  Stanley, 
senior  vice  president  of  U.S.  operations 
for  Greenwich,  Conn. -based  Howmet, 
a  $1.3  billion  maker  of  investment  cast¬ 
ings  used  in  jet  aircraft  and  gas  turbine 
engines.  Stanley  admits  at  first  he 
thought  Six  Sigma  would  be  redundant. 


But  he  gamely  shelled  out  $1  million  for 
Six  Sigma  training  for  the  first  18 
months.  That  investment  has  paid  off. 

In  June  1998  a  Six  Sigma  team  at 
Howmet  discovered  a  way  of  controlling 
the  silica  percentage  inside  the  ceramic 
baths  in  its  casting  operations.  The  silica 
percentage,  which  can  get  out  of  whack 
easily,  must  remain  at  between  28  and  34 
percent.  Otherwise  the  castings  will  be 
defective,  causing  costly  rework. 

Six  Sigma’s 
Five  Steps 


Previously,  the  manufacturing  team 
would  do  the  testing  about  every  two 
weeks  using  a  complex  method.  Under 
the  new  process,  the  team  checks  the  sil¬ 
ica  percentage  using  density,  which  can 
be  done  in  a  few  hours.  Stanley  estimates 
that  this  process  improvement  could  save 
$8  million  to  $10  million  in  costs. 

Middle  managers  may  be  especially 
resistant  to  the  changes  wrought  by  Six 
Sigma.  The  way  to  cut  through  middle 
management’s  fear,  uncertainty  and 


doubt  is  to  link  their  pay  and  promotion 
prospects  to  getting  training  on  Six 
Sigma,  says  Jim  Martin,  president  of  Six 
Sigma  Integration  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm 
in  Rehoboth,  Mass.  “It’s  the  only  way 
to  get  their  attention.  If  they  don’t  have 
incentive  to  change,  they  won’t.”  Indeed 
the  high-profile  Six  Sigma  implementers 
all  link  career  paths  closely  to  Six  Sigma. 
GE’s  Welch  says  his  people  will  not 
be  promoted  unless  they  complete 
10  days  of  training  spread  out  over 
two  to  three  months,  and  that 
training  involves  finishing  at  least 
one  project. 

Common  Pitfalls 

As  all  employees  quickly  learn,  met¬ 
rics  lie  at  the  heart  of  Six  Sigma. 
The  basic  approach  is  to  measure 
performance  on  an  existing  process, 
compare  it  with  a  statistically  valid 
ideal  and  figure  out  how  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  variation.  Project  teams 
might  speak  in  terms  of  reducing 
cycle  time,  improving  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction,  cutting  down  on  returns 
and  improving  the  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  order  fulfillment.  No  proj¬ 
ect  is  considered  complete  until  the 
benefit  has  been  shown  and  a  team 
of  financial  auditors  signs  off. 

But  even  with  rigorous  measure¬ 
ments,  it  may  be  difficult  to  tell  in 
advance  whether  an  increase  in  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  and  quality  will 
result — and  to  what  degree — in  a 
positive  effect  on  the  bottom  line. 
“In  the  early  days,  it’s  easy  to 
identify  the  costs  of  getting 
into  [Six  Sigma].  To  identify  the 
benefits  early  on  may  require  a 
leap  of  faith,”  says  Washington 
University’s  Kropp. 

Another  problem  is  most  com¬ 
panies  do  not  have  enough  financial 
people  to  be  able  to  verify  the  benefits 
for  the  thousands  of  Six  Sigma  projects 
that  are  going  on  at  the  same  time.  As  a 
result,  the  verification  piece  tends  to  get 
delayed,  says  Kropp. 

Is  Your  Company  Six  Sigma 
Material? 

If  quality  is  the  number-one  priority  at 
your  company,  Six  Sigma  will  be  appro¬ 
priate  as  long  as  you  also  have  manage¬ 
ment  commitment  and  lots  of  cash  for 


DEFINE:  A  Six  Sigma  project  team  identifies  a  proj¬ 
ect  suitable  for  Six  Sigma  efforts  based  on  business 
objectives  as  well  as  customer  needs  and  feedback. 
As  part  of  the  definition  phase,  the  team  identifies 
those  attributes,  called  CTQs  (critical  to  quality  char¬ 
acteristics),  that  the  customer  considers  to  have  the 
most  impact  on  quality. 

MEASURE:  The  team  identifies  the  key  internal  pro¬ 
cesses  that  influence  CTQs  and  measures  the  defects 
currently  generated  relative  to  those  processes. 

ANALYZE:  The  team  discovers  why  defects  are  gen¬ 
erated  by  identifying  the  key  variables  that  are  most 
likely  to  create  process  variation. 

IMPROVE:  The  team  confirms  the  key  variables  and 
quantifies  their  effects  on  the  CTQs.  It  also  identifies 
the  maximum  acceptable  ranges  of  the  key  variables 
and  validates  a  system  for  measuring  deviations  of 
the  variables.  The  team  modifies  the  process  to  stay 
within  the  acceptable  range. 

CONTROL:  Tools  are  put  in  place  to  ensure  that  under 
the  modified  process  the  key  variables  remain  with¬ 
in  the  maximum  acceptable  ranges  overtime. 

SOURCE:  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 
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Don’t  Forget  Technology 

Six  Sigma  efforts  won't  succeed  without 
a  stable,  robust  IT  infrastructure 


HE  COLLECTION  OF  DATA  IS 

of  major  importance,” 
says  James  R.  Stanley, 
senior  vice  president  of  U.S. 
operations  for  Howmet 
International  Corp.,  a  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion  maker  of  investment  cast¬ 
ings  used  in  jet  aircraft  and  gas 
turbine  engine  components  in 
Greenwich,  Conn,  After  all, 
data  is  the  essence  of  compar¬ 
ing  one  process  to  an  idealized 
standard  to  determine  varia¬ 


tion,  which  is  the  heart  of  Six 
Sigma  improvements. 

Data  collection  is  the 
Achilles’  heel  of  many  a  Six 
Sigma  effort,  says  Jim 
Jubelirer,  a  senior  consultant  at 
Burke  Customer  Satisfaction 
Associates  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Jubelirer  has  worked  with 
many  companies  whose  Six 
Sigma  initiatives  stumbled  due 
to  a  faulty  IT  infrastructure.  “I 
have  unlimited  horror  stories 


about  companies’  lousy  com¬ 
puter  systems.  Say  all  I  need  is 
customer  records.  Many  com¬ 
panies  don’t  have  those 
records.  Or  there  is  one  system 
that  keeps  purchase  and 
accounting  data  and  another 
system  for  name  and  address, 
and  you  can’t  merge  the  two,” 
he  says. 

This  sort  of  woe,  often 
caused  by  an  amalgamation  of 
disparate  computer  platforms 
thrown  together  in  a  merger  or 


Howmet’s  James  Stanley 


acquisition,  is  common  at  the 
large  companies  (several  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  revenues) 
that  have  been  early  adopters 
of  Six  Sigma.  Making  matters 
worse,  there  is  currently  no 
software  program  that  goes 
across  a  variety  of  computing 
platforms  to  collect  data  for  Six 
Sigma  analysis. 

Stanley  knows  IT’s  role  is 
crucial.  “Systems  are  vitally 
important.  The  systems  have  to 
give  you  data  instantaneously,” 
he  says.  Howmet  CIO  Chuck 
Elledge  adds,  “The  IT  infra¬ 
structure  could  make  or  break 
[the  Six  Sigma  effort].  Data 
gathering  [is]  key.” 

-L.  Paul 


training.  But  not  all  companies  compete 
primarily  on  quality,  points  out  Shawn 
Bohner,  vice  president  for  performance 
engineering  and  measurement  strategies 
at  the  Reston,  Va.,  office  of  Meta  Group 
Inc.,  a  research  and  advisory  services 
company.  Every  successful  enterprise 
must  decide  which  of  three  basic  types 
of  company  it  wants  to  be,  says 
Bohner,  citing  Michael  Treacy’s  The 
Discipline  of  Market  Leaders: 
Choose  Your  Customers,  Narrow 
Your  Focus,  Dominate  Your  Markets 
(Addison  Wesley  Longman  Inc., 
1995).  The  first  type,  companies 
that  are  operationally  excellent  like 
GE,  lends  itself  to  Six  Sigma.  For 
these  companies,  squeezing  out 
defects  and  increasing  efficiency  are 
primary  concerns. 

The  second  category,  companies 
that  strive  for  customer  intimacy 
like  a  consulting  firm,  does  not  lend 
itself  to  Six  Sigma.  Relationships, 
which  is  what  this  category  is 
about,  are  often  built  on  intangibles 
and  not  subject  to  statistical 
analysis  as  the  processes  in  the  first 
type  of  company  are.  “In  this  kind 
of  organization,  if  you  try  to 
figure  out  your  customers  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  way,  they  might  feel  very 
uncomfortable,”  says  Bohner. 

The  third  type  of  company  is  the 


product  leader.  It  can  use  Six  Sigma,  but 
only  to  the  degree  that  it  competes  pri¬ 
marily  on  quality.  For  example,  Nike 
makes  high-quality  shoes,  but  it  com¬ 
petes  primarily  on  being  first  to  market 
with  innovative  designs.  Companies  like 
Nike  are  “looking  for  the  home  run,  the 
big  innovations.  Their  money  goes 

Plastic  Surgery 


into  research  but  not  so  much  quality 
improvement,”  Bohner  says. 

Software  development  companies, 
which  typically  strive  to  be  product  lead¬ 
ers,  must  likewise  decide  if  a  Six  Sigma 
level  of  quality  is  desired.  “You  know 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  get  only 
3.4  defects  per  million  lines  of  code?” 
asks  Matthew  Hotle,  vice  president 
and  research  director  of  application 
development  for  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  “For  a  software 
company,  you  have  to  ask  if  the 
product  to  be  delivered  requires  a 
Six  Sigma  level  of  quality.  You  have 
to  apply  the  right  amount  of  rigor 
[to  controlling  quality]  but  not  so 
much  you  price  yourself  out  of  the 
market.” 

The  Trickledown  Effect 

To  date,  it  has  generally  been  large 
companies  that  have  implemented 
Six  Sigma.  But,  as  was  the  case  with 
Howmet,  giants  like  $91  billion  GE 
are  increasingly  getting  their  sup¬ 
pliers  into  the  act.  After  all,  the 
quality  of  a  product  is  no  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  What 
good  does  it  do  to  achieve  perfec¬ 
tion  with  one’s  own  components 
only  to  have  the  overall  quality  of 
the  product  spoiled  by  a  bad  com¬ 
ponent  from  a  supplier? 


GE  PLASTICS  HAS  MORE  THAN  3,000  SIX  SIGMA  PRO- 
jects  completed  or  in  progress.  Completed  projects 
include 

QUICKER  COLOR  MATCHING:  A  Six  Sigma  team  in 
Singapore  reduced  the  lead  time  for  matching  col¬ 
ors  of  GE  resins  to  customer  requirements  by  85  per¬ 
cent. 

REDUCED  CYCLE  TIME:  A  new  Cycoloy  resin  product 
was  developed  that  reduced  cycle  time  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  of  automotive  instrument  panels. 

QUICKER  DELIVERIES:  A  Six  Sigma  project  cut  the 
time  it  took  to  get  material  across  the  border  from 
the  United  States  to  Mexico  from  three  to  four  days 
down  to  one  day. 

ENHANCED  PRODUCTIVITY:  A  team  developed  a 
new  grade  of  Noryl  GTX  resin  that  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  painting  steps  needed  and  improved  paint  effi¬ 
ciency  on  top  coats  in  automotive  applications. 

SOURCE:  GE  PLASTICS 
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f  DiHmant  Ship  to  Addta« 


You  bet 
your  sweet 
widgets 
it's  COBOL. 


You’re  looking  at  a 
native  COBOL 
interface  on 
what  used  to 
be  a  legacy 
application 
and  is  now 
a  modern, 

leading-edge  corporate  resource. 

Thanks  to  ACUCOBOL™-GT. 

Instead  of  unwieldy  add-ons  like  VB,  you 
use  our  integrated  WYSIWYG  screen  painter  to 
create  an  intuitive,  native  COBOL  Windows  look 
and  feel  for  your  current  applications,  using 
standard  COBOL  syntax. 

There’s  no  new  language  to  learn  because 
we’ve  extended  COBOL  to  give  you  the  power 
you  need.  To  update  your  character 

interfaces  you  simply  modify  the  syntax, 
rather  than  having  to  replace  the 
code.  For  new  screens,  you 
Just  drag-and-drop  standard 
widgets  like  buttons  and 
"  boxes,  as  well  as  extensions 
like  tab  interfaces,  tool  bars  and  editable  grids. 

And  ACUCOBOL-GT  automatically  emulates  most  screen  controls  when 
your  GUI-enhanced  applications  are  run  in  character-based  environments, 
speeding  development  and  deployment,  and  improving  the  portability  of 
your  business  applications. 

But  we  didn’t  stop  with  the  fast  and  easy  GUIs. 

ACUCOBOL-GT  also  makes  your  current  applications  Internet-ready 
today  and  they  can  be  published  almost  instantly.  You  get  seamless  inter¬ 
faces  to  relational  DBMSs  like  Oracle,  Informix,  Sybase,  SQL  Server  and  DB2 
without  rewriting.  And  you  can  write  your  applications  once,  then  run  them 
on  over  600  UNIX  and  Windows  platforms  without  recoding  or  recompiling. 

ACUCOBOL-GT  is  a  far  better  business  choice  than  reengineering  or 
rewriting  because  it  lets  you  retain  the  proven  reliability  of  your  applica¬ 
tions  and  the  skills  of  your  current  staff.  It’s  the  language  you  need  to  take 
your  applications  into  the  next  millennium. 

Check  out  the  details  on  our  Web  site  or  call  today. 

You’ll  like  what  you  see. 
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“We’re  about  four  to  five  years  away 
from  large  companies  mandating  their 
suppliers  and  partners  get  involved  with 
this,”  says  William  Bartkowski,  chair¬ 
man  and  managing  director  of  CorCom 
Co.,  a  Minneapolis  consultancy  that 
provides  Six  Sigma  training. 

Some  companies  reportedly  give  their 
suppliers  a  lot  of  resources  and  other 
help  to  implement  Six  Sigma,  according 
to  industry  consultants.  Free  training  for 
the  supplier  company  has  occurred  in 
some  instances,  and  in  some  cases  the  large 
customer  may  receive  a  piece  of  the  sav¬ 
ings  realized  from  the  Six  Sigma  initiative. 

Impact  at  Scientific-Atlanta 

Although  the  press  and  commentary 
regarding  Six  Sigma  to  date  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  positive,  it  is  not  all  rosy. 
Sherita  Ceasar,  vice  president  of  quality 
at  Scientific-Atlanta,  spent  many  years 
at  Motorola  during  its  Six  Sigma  heyday. 
Although  Motorola  had  a  lot  of  highly 
publicized  Six  Sigma  successes  in  the 
early  years,  that  has  not  insulated  the 
company  from  its  current  financial  woes, 
which  have  been  exacerbated  by  the  col¬ 
lapse  in  global  financial  markets. 

During  the  early  1990s  at  Motorola, 
Ceasar  felt  that  the  company  was  miss¬ 
ing  the  boat  by  applying  Six  Sigma 
exclusively  to  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess.  This  focus  on  manufacturing  did 
not  ensure  the  company  was  designing 
products  according  to  customers’ 
notions  of  quality  or  even  developing  the 
right  products  at  all.  When  Ceasar  came 
to  Scientific-Atlanta  two  years  ago,  she 


Ask  the  Expert 


cio.com 

www.cio.com 

Have  a  question  about  Six  Sigma?  Now 
you  can  pose  it  to  Dennis  Sester,  senior 
vice  president  and  Motorola  director  of 
quality,  Communications  Enterprise. 
CIO’s  Ask  the  Expert  Web  series  offers 
readers  the  chance  to  ask  questions  of 
industry  leaders.  From  now  until  Jan. 

31, 1999,  Sester  will  be  available  to 
offer  tips  and  advice  about  Six  Sigma. 
E-mail  him  your  questions  at 
asktheexpert@cio.com. 


Using  Six  Sigma 
principles,  Sherita 
Ceasar,  vice  president 
of  quality  at  Scientific 
Atlanta,  established  a 
new  quality  initiative 
that  focused  on 
engineering  and  new 
product  development. 


made  it  her  business  to  focus  on  the  engi¬ 
neering  and  product  design  process 
rather  than  manufacturing. 

Ceasar  chose  a  new  name,  Impact 
(improving  performance-excellence  and 
cycle  time),  for  Scientific-Atlanta’s  qual¬ 
ity  initiative.  Ceasar  sees  a  focus  on  engi¬ 
neering  and  new  product  development 
as  the  main  difference  between  Impact 
and  Six  Sigma.  “I  wanted  to  start  with 
new  product  development  and  ensure 
our  products  were  reliable  and  manage¬ 
able,”  she  says. 

The  payoffs  are  beginning  to  show. 
For  example,  using  Impact  the  Satellite 
Television  Networks  (STN)  division  was 
able  to  reduce  the  costs  of  two  integrated 
receiver  decoder  products  by  10  percent. 
It  also  dramatically  improved  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  those  products. 

Today,  Scientific-Atlanta  has  five-year 
goals  of  a  tenfold  performance  increase 
per  year  and  a  fivefold  cycle-time  reduc¬ 


tion  per  year.  Six  Sigma  veteran  Ceasar 
believes  they  will  make  the  numbers. 
“There’s  a  sense  of  urgency  around  the 
process,”  she  says. 

Of  course,  even  Six  Sigma’s  diehard 
proponents  agree  the  timing  has  to  be 
right  to  attempt  such  a  sweeping  effort. 
If  your  company  is  in  complete  turmoil 
or  you’re  waiting  for  the  board  to  pick 
a  new  CEO,  now  is  not  the  time  to  under¬ 
take  Six  Sigma.  “The  companies  that 
have  gone  on  record  with  documented 
multimillion  dollar  savings  have  had  a 
lucky  confluence  of  a  charismatic  CEO 
and  an  intact  management  team  that 
could  execute,”  says  Jim  Jubelirer,  senior 
consultant  at  Burke  Customer  Satisfaction 
Associates  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  If  you’re 
in  chaos,  don’t  try  this  at  home.  EEI 

Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  freelance 
writer  in  Belmont,  Mass.  She  can  be 
reached  at  laurenpaul@sprintmail.com. 
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Heads  you  win,  tails  you  win 
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HostExplorer  and  HostExplorer  Web. 
The  first  two  choices  for  the 
fastest  link  to  the  mainframe. 


Hummingbird  HostExplorer  and  HostExplorer  Web  link  you  to  critical  business 
information  on  your  mainframes,  AS/400s  and  UNIX  systems  using  TN3270E, 
TN5250E  and  Telnet.  With  HostExplorer  and  HostExplorer  Web,  you  don't  need 
to  choose  between  traditional  desktop  or  Web-to-Host  technologies.  Both  look 
the  same,  work  the  same  and  are  easy  to  install  in  your  workgroup  and  throughout 
your  company.  And  with  Hummingbird's  unique  Java-based  centralized  management 
tools,  all  desktops  are  administered  from  anywhere,  anytime. 


So  heads  or  tails,  you  can't  lose  with  Hummingbird's  superior  terminal  emulation 
products.  Hummingbird  offers  a  world  of  connectivity  solutions. 


Contact  us  today  for  an  evaluation 
copy  of  HostExplorer  or 
HostExplorer  Web. 


www.hummingbird.com/cio  Email:  info@hummingbird.com  Tel:  (416)  496-2200  Fax:  (416)  496-2207 

All  brand  or  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©1998,  Hummingbird  Communications  Ltd.  Applications  included  may  vary  depending  on  the  PC  platform. 


Predict  The  Future, 

And  You  Can 
Change  The  World. 


With  NEUEENT5, 
You  Can  Do  Both. 


Introducing  software  that  can  emulate 
a  human  brain. 

It’s  true.  Neugents™  think  like  a 
human  —  only  faster. 

Neugents  compute  not  in  thou¬ 
sandths  of  a  second,  but  millionths. 
Without  emotion,  subjectivity,  or  bias. 

Neugents  can  analyze,  make 
decisions,  take  action.  They  can  process 
massive  amounts  of  chaotic  data  and 
instantly  identify  complex  patterns  and 
relationships.  Figuring  out  why  things 
happen,  and  more  importantly,  predict 
what  will  happen  next. 


Neugents  can  learn.  Using  a 
unique  self-learning  algorithm, 
Neugents  get  smarter  every  second, 
every  hour,  every  day. 

The  secret  is  Neural  Network 
Technology.  Computer  Associates  has 
taken  this  powerful  technology  and 
turned  it  into  a  patented  application 
that  goes  far  beyond  traditional  fore¬ 
casting  methods  and  rules-based 
applications. 

Neugents  can  tell  you  what  your 
sales  are  going  to  be  next  week,  next 
month,  or  next  year.  They  can  tell  you 


before  your  next  product  fails  —  and 
why.  And  for  enterprise  management, 
Neugents  can  do  everything  from  warn 
you  before  a  server  goes  down  —  or 
tell  you  when  and  where  your  next 
security  breach  will  occur. 

With  virtually  every  aspect  of  your 
business,  Neugents  can  accurately 
and  consistently  predict  the  future. 

And  when  you  can  predict  the 
future,  you  can  not  only  change  the 
future,  you  can  change  the  world. 

Call  1-877-Neugents  for  more 
information. 


NEUEENT5.M  Software  That  Can  Think1: 


( Computer ® 
Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1998  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  1 1 788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


A  shortage  of  time 
and  a  surplus  of 
resources  make 
angling  for  strategic 
information  a  true 
challenge  for 
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An  executive’s  search  for  strategic  information 
requires  an  arsenal  of  tactics 

BY  GARY  ABRAMSON 


t  was  late  afternoon 


if 

fl  in  Moscow  when  Yevgeny  Primakov,  who  had  just  been  chosen  as  Russia’s  next 
prime  minister,  began  announcing  the  makeup  of  his  new,  conservative  govern- 
ment  that  seemed  likely  to  turn  away  from  the  free-market  doctrines  of  the  post- 
Soviet  era.  Weeks  of  nervous  expectation  in  executive  suites  and  political  circles  around 
the  world  had  been  hanging  on  this  moment.  In  the  midst  of  a  Russian  financial  crisis  that 


was  threatening  to  unravel  several  years  of  Western-backed  economic  reform,  many  exec¬ 
utives  wondered:  What  might  this  latest  development  mean  for  global  businesses? 

William  S.  Tiffany,  then  vice  president  for  strategic  and  business  planning  at  Caltex 
Petroleum  Corp.,  arrived  at  corporate  headquarters  in  Irving,  Texas,  at  about  8  a.m.,  two 
hours  after  the  announcements  in  Moscow.  Twenty  minutes  later,  an  international  opera¬ 
tor  brought  Tiffany  into  a  conference  call  from  Oxford,  England,  where  a  panel  of  three 

Reader  RQI 

READERS  OFTHIS  ARTICLE 

will  learn 

►  Information  sources  senior 
executives  rely  on  to  keep  abreast 
of  developments  affecting  their 
businesses 

►  Strategies  that  help  executives 
filter  the  huge  volume  of  available 
information 
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experts  began  briefing  more  than  75  executives 
around  the  world  on  the  turmoil  in  Russia. 
Bankers  asked  about  exchange  rates  and  finan¬ 
cial  stability;  multinational  manufacturers  won¬ 
dered  about  a  possible  collapse  of  production. 
Caltex  subscribes  to  the  Oxford  Analytica 
Ltd.’s  consulting  service  that  hosted  the  call, 
and  Tiffany  listened  for  any  word  that  Russia’s 
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economic  malaise  could  infect  the  Pacific  Rim 
nations  where  Caltex  does  much  of  its  business. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  any  of  the  executives  who 
listened  and  questioned  the  experts  from  Oxford 
that  morning  would  make  a  strategic  decision 
based  only  on  that  90-minute  call.  But  it  is  clear, 
considering  the  premium  most  executives  put  on 
their  time,  that  these  businesspeople  attached  a 
high  value  to  this  new  and  unfamiliar  format  for 
receiving  real-time  intelligence.  It  is  now  part  of 
their  growing  battery  of  information-gathering 
techniques.  Their  problem,  and  almost  certainly 
yours  as  well,  is  time  and  selection.  What  sources 
do  you  have  time  for  today?  Or  this  week?  Or  this 
month?  And  how  do  you  know  which  will  prove 
most  fruitful? 

Whether  their  market  is  the 
Midwest  or  the  Middle  East, 

CEOs  and  other  executives 
must  keep  up  with  a 


ti 


I  probably  get  more 
[business]  insights 
on  airplanes  than 
anywhere  else.” 

-LEE  KENNEDY,  BUSINESS 
PLANNING  DIRECTOR,  3M  CORP. 


daunting  range  of  busi¬ 
ness  issues  that  multiply 
as  the  world  economy  be¬ 
comes  ever  more  interconnected. 

The  next  critical  piece  of  information 
could  take  any  form — an  evolving  social  trend 
affecting  customer  preferences,  a  new  management 
practice,  a  nascent  technology  or  a  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  a  remote  manufacturing 
location. 

Besides  this  multitude  of  issues  to  monitor,  exec¬ 
utives  enjoy  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  infor¬ 
mation  options.  Recent  conversations  about  this 
knowledge  management  challenge  with  senior 
executives  representing  a  broad  range  of  indus¬ 
tries — from  midsize  companies  to  Fortune  500  cor¬ 
porations — made  it  clear  that  successful  informa¬ 
tion  hunting  requires  a  varied  approach. 

Spanning  the  Globe 

“Half  of  my  time  is  spent  trying  to  understand  the 
world  situation,”  says  Tiffany,  who  (before  he  left 
Caltex  when  the  company  moved  to  Hong  Kong 
at  the  end  of  1998)  cast  his  information  net  as  wide 


as  the  three-continent  spread  of  his  oil  company’s 
market.  Caltex’s  own  international  network  of  con¬ 
tacts,  developed  over  70  years,  is  perhaps  its  great¬ 
est  asset  in  that  information  quest.  “The  general 
feeling  among  senior  management  is  there’s  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  onsite  travel,”  says  Tiffany.  “It’s  an 
expensive  proposition  with  our  headquarters  in 
Texas,  but  most  people  find  that’s  the  best  way  to 
interpret  what’s  going  on.” 

Caltex’s  executives  can  drop  in  to  a  country  in, 
say,  East  Africa,  and  get  access  to  top  business  and 
political  sources  because  of  the  (sometimes  unusual) 
groundwork  laid  by  Caltex  country  managers.  “My 
last  overseas  posting  was  in  the  Philippines.  I  was  on 
the  school  board,  museum  board,  ballet  board.. .obvi¬ 
ously  for  personal  interest.  But  it  also  enables 
you  to  interact  with  community  lead¬ 
ers,”  he  says.  Such  informal  con¬ 
tacts  are  critical  to  gauge 
trends  such  as  the  Philip- 
pines’  long  march 
toward  deregulation 
of  the  oil  industry. 
Industry  competi¬ 
tors  may  be  unlike¬ 
ly  to  share  much 
with  one  another, 
but  executives 
from  other  multi¬ 
national  industries 
can  become  good 
sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  coun¬ 
try’s  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  outlook. 
In-country  visits  can  be 
more  formal,  too.  When  crit¬ 
ical  decisions  have  to  be  made  at 
Caltex,  top  management  from  head¬ 
quarters  travel  to  the  nation  in  question  and 
make  the  rounds,  sometimes  including  a  meeting 
with  the  country’s  president  as  necessary.  This 
practice  holds  across  industries,  of  course.  Lee  M. 
Kennedy,  business  planning  director  for 
International  Operations  at  3M  Corp.  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  traveled  to  Romania  in  1996  to  start  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  set  up  a  corporation  there.  Kennedy 
met  with  state  department  and  commerce  officials 
and  Romania’s  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

There’s  a  side  benefit  to  all  the  globe-trotting. 
Kennedy,  for  one,  has  found  some  illuminating  tid¬ 
bits  of  information  in  the  friendly  skies.  “I  was  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  fly  to  Amsterdam  in  June  on  a 
Northwest  nonstop,  and  sitting  next  to  me  was  the 
head  of  the  KLM  office  for  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg,”  he  recalls.  What  could  a  technol¬ 
ogy  company  like  3M  glean  from  a  chat  with  an 
airline  executive?  One  of  the  parameters  of  eco- 
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Protection  from  the  unimaginable 


The  business  world  can  really  eat  you  alive.  Especially  if  your  data  is  the  appetizer.  So 
protect  yourself.  Look  for  "DLTtape™"  or  the  authorized  DLTtape  logo  mark  on  all  your 
backup  drives  and  media.  It  says  you're  working  with  the  true  DLT™  standard.  It  says 
you've  got  one  of  the  fastest,  most  reliable,  most  scalable  data  backup  systems  in  the 
business.  And  it  says  your  DLTtape  warranty  will  stay  afloat. 

Why  not  get  all  the  details  by  visiting  us  at  www.DLTtape.com? 

You'll  discover  the  one  tape  backup  system  that  really  has  teeth. 
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not  what 


ooking  at  these 
news  wires,  all 


executive 
sto  see.” 


nomic  growth  is  airline  seat  occupancy,  so  airline 
executives  often  have  a  good  picture  of  the  state  of 
the  economy,  he  explains.  “I  probably  get  more  of 
those  insights  on  airplanes  than  anywhere  else.  You 
get  locked  in  an  aluminum  tube  on  the  way  to 
Amsterdam  and  it  doesn’t  even  have  to  be  your 
seatmate  [who  becomes  the  contact] — people  get 
rocking  all  around  trying  to  make  the  time  pass.” 

At  Your  Desk 

No  executive  can  always  be  on  the  road,  however. 
Back  at  his  desk  at  Caltex  each  morning,  Tiffany 
started  the  day  with  Platt’s  Oilgram  Price  Report. 
“It’s  something  that’s  part  of  the  daily  ritual,  the 
first  cup  of  coffee  with  that  yellow  broadsheet,  five 
days  a  week,”  he  says.  He  also  read  Petroleum 
Intelligence  Weekly.  “They  tell  everyone  what  is 
happening  at  the  same  time,  but  it  gives  you  a  good 
feel  for  the  business,”  Tiffany  explains. 

To  keep  senior  executives  aware  of  broader 
developments,  he  circulated  Oxford  Analytica’s 
daily  brief  on  economic  and  political  developments 
worldwide.  For  a  longer-term  overview  of  the 
global  economy,  Caltex’s  chairman  attends  the 
World  Economic  Forum’s  annual  meeting  in  Davos, 
Switzerland,  while  Tiffany  attends  the  Forum’s 
regional  meetings  in  Asia  and  China. 

Kennedy  gets  weekly  reports  and  quarterly  mar¬ 
ket  presentations  from  3M’s  corporate  economist. 
And  lately  he’s  become  skilled  at  surfing  the  Web. 
He  has  a  number  of  things  bookmarked,  such  as 


Web  Time,  Face  Time 

On  Wall  Street,  information  trav¬ 
els  faster  than  in  most  industries. 
And  for  an  increasing  number  of 
financial  services  executives,  infor¬ 
mation  travels  online.  Mark 
Adams,  president  and  CEO  of 
Intralinks  Inc.,  is  a  classic  case  of 
the  leader  of  a  Web-based  business  who  relies  on 
the  Web  to  follow  his  market.  Intralinks,  a  2-year- 
old  startup  in  New  York  City,  provides  Internet- 
based  deal-management  services  for  the  global  cap¬ 
ital  markets.  “We  have  access  to  American  Banker 
Online,  which  keeps  us  up  on  industry  news,”  says 
Adams.  Since  any  of  Intralinks’  clients  could  be  the 
target  of  a  merger  or  acquisition,  that’s  critical.  “I’m 
also  a  subscriber  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  The 
[New  York]  Times  on  the  Web,  which  I  do  during 
the  day,  and  I  also  go  to  MSNBC,”  Adams  says. 
He’s  programmed  American  Banker’s  alert  service 
to  push  to  his  desktop  stories  on  subjects  he’s  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Although  his  company  is  certainly  more  Web¬ 
centric  than  most,  Adams  says  much  of  his  most 
critical  information  comes  from  the  25  percent  to 
30  percent  of  his  day  that’s  spent  talking  to  clients. 
“There’s  nothing  better  than  talking  to  [clients  such 
as]  Bill  Hartmann,  a  director  at  Citibank,  to  see 
how  the  market  is  going,  how  the  merger  is  going 
and  how  it  will  affect  our  business  with  them.” 

Adams  and  other  Intralinks  executives  also  con¬ 
sult  with  board  Chairman  Arthur  Sculley  and  for¬ 
mer  Apple  Computer  Inc.  CEO  John  Sculley,  a 
member  of  the  Intralinks  Executive  Advisory 
Council,  whom  they  call  their  “built-in  oracle”  on 
the  development  of  the  Net  industry. 

Human  interaction  remains  a  favored  source  of 
information  with  executives  all  over.  As  one  might 
expect  from  the  head  of  a  public  relations  firm,  Don 


sites  from  Africa  where  the  com¬ 
pany  hopes  to  expand,  and  the 
International  Herald  Tribune, 
published  in  Paris.  “IHT  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  closest  thing  I  know  to 
a  global  newspaper,”  he  observes. 
Kennedy  includes  London’s 
Financial  Times  and  the  PointCast 
Network  online  news  page  in  his 
morning  Web  routine.  He  also 
finds  the  CIA’s  Publications  and 
Handbooks  site  a  good  resource 
for  economic  statistics,  maps 
and  other  information.  “I  can 
probably  hit  the  peaks  I  want 
to  hit  in  about  20  minutes  to  a 
half  hour  in  the  morning,”  Ken¬ 
nedy  says. 
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Change  is  the  only  constant.  Success  is  fleeting.  Challenges  are 
hurled  relentlessly  from  all  directions.  Today,  surviving  and 
competing  effectively  define  the  new  corporate  imperative. 
That’s  business,  and  NEC  understands  what  you’re  up  against. 
Regardless  of  size,  your  company  must  be  responsive. 

Strategic  planning  is  critical.  Effective  decision  making  is  now 
an  art  form.  Knowledge  is  your  greatest  intellectual  asset  and 
information  a  strategic  weapon.  Capturing  information  and 
deploying  it  on  demand  can  enable  survivability  and  growth 
opportunity.  Can  you  compete?  NEC  can  help  with  a  couple  of 
mission  critical  recommendations  and  a  complimentary 
Strategic  Technology  Planning  Guide: 

First-Converge  your  technology  departments  and  align 

them  with  a  strategic  technology  provider.  Such  an  alliance 


can  deliver  the  tools  to  help  plan  the  core  technologies 
needed  to  build  the  network,  and  the  industry  leadership 
and  experience  to  bring  it  all  together—  keeping  your 
company  on  the  cutting  edge. 

Second-  Harness  your  existing  technologies,  migrate  them 
to  meet  your  evolving  business  demands,  and  integrate 
them  with  powerful  new  technologies  to  build  multimedia 
environments  capable  of  deploying  information  in  all  its 
forms,  when  and  where  you  need  it. 

To  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  NEC  Strategic 
Technology  Planning  Guide,  or  more  information  about  NEC’s 
powerful  and  versatile  voice  (PBX/Key),  video,  and  ATM 
networking  platforms,  contact  your  local  NEC  Dealer,  call  us 
at  1-800-TEAM  NEC  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cng.nec.com 
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Middleberg’s  information-gathering  style  is  espe¬ 
cially  gregarious.  “I  keep  saying  to  our  people  here 
at  the  office,  if  I  see  you  having  lunch  here  [in  the 
company  cafeteria]  too  often,  something  is  wrong,” 
he  says.  Middleberg,  whose  Middleberg  Associates 
Inc.  in  New  York  City  employs  about  50  people, 
practices  what  he  preaches.  “Despite  all  the  high 
tech  available,  I  most  value  personal  relationships. 
There’s  no  substitute  for  friends  and  contacts  in  the 
business  for  industry  scuttlebutt — who  has  what 
account,  who  is  coming  and  going,”  he  says.  Face- 
to-face  meetings  outside  his  company  absorb  about 
half  his  time. 


Managing  the  Flood  from  Within 

The  management  team  at  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  a 
provider  of  business  credit,  marketing  and  pur¬ 
chasing  information  headquartered  in  Murray  Hill, 
N.J.,  would  quite  logically  know  a  lot  about  infor¬ 
mation  overload.  As  a  key  player  in  the  business 
information  industry,  it  has  seen  the  sources  and 
channels  of  data  multiply  to  the  point  where  indi¬ 
viduals  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  cope  alone.  To 
manage  the  flood  of  information  its  own  senior 
executives  require,  the  company  relies  heavily 
on  business  intelligence  gathered  by  its  strategic 
planning  department. 

“Looking  at  these  news  wires,  all  kinds 
of  odd  things  come  through,  and  that’s  not 
what  an  executive  wants  to  see,”  says  John 
Bunyan,  senior  vice  president  for  market¬ 
ing  at  Dun  &  Bradstreet  U.S.  “The  business 
intelligence  [staff]  not  only  gives  human 
added-value,  but  it  is  schooled  in  what  are 
the  valuable  issues  for  the  company.  I’ll  go 
for  that  over  having  a  subscription  to  all 
these  services,”  he  says. 

Bunyan  is  tracking  the  expansion  of 
enterprise  resource  planning  (ERP)  systems 
into  business  functions  such  as  credit,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  marketing.  He  needs  to  watch 
this  industry  development  as  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  initiates  what  it  hopes  will  be 
a  series  of  technology  partnerships  to 
deliver  its  service  via  new  channels  includ¬ 
ing  ERP.  He  has  past  experience  with 
online  services,  so  it  would  be  a  cinch  for 
Bunyan  to  program  a  news  filter.  But 
according  to  him,  it  wouldn’t  suffice.  “If 
you  get  less  than  20  percent  false  hits, 
you’re  a  skilled  operator,”  he  says.  But 
DNB's  own  business  intelligence  unit  can 
do  better  by  using  human  “filters”  that 
further  assess  the  priority  of  the  informa¬ 
tion.  The  company’s  assistant  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  strategic  planning.  Bill  Strugger, 
will  personally  push  the  results  of  his 
searches  to  Bunyan  and  other  senior  exec¬ 
utives.  “If  it’s  a  priority  item,  he’s  going  to 
deliver  the  information.  If  it’s  high  prior¬ 
ity,  he’ll  send  an  e-mail  to  the  relevant  par¬ 
ties  directing  them  to  read  the  informa¬ 
tion;  and  if  it’s  higher  priority  than  that, 
he  will  walk  into  the  office  and  say  there 
is  an  e-mail  and  you  need  to  look,” 
Bunyan  says.  If  the  information  is  urgent 
and  affects  several  areas,  Strugger  might 
send  multiple  voice  mails  and  ask  its  recip- 
'ents  f°r  comment.  “Compare  that  prior- 
itization  with  looking  at  relative  location 
ifHplf  °f  words  and  frequency  on  the  Net,”  chal¬ 
lenges  Bunyan. 


Washington,  D.C., 
is  a  city  where 
everyone  is 
involved  with 
governments 
and  business 
and  trading 
information 
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Year  2000  contingency  plans  that  are  easy  to  swallow. 


^jjea 


Uadacke.  Nausea.  Upset  stomack. 

Common  symptoms  of  a  Year  2000  contingency  plan. 

For  fast  relief,  EDS  offers  flexikle,  practical  and 
productive  ways  of  solving  your  Year  2000  proklems. 
You  ck  oose  kow  muck  kelp  you  need — 
wketker  it’s  consulting,  metkods,  tools  or  a  comkination. 
Eitker  way,  well  work  togetker  to  get 
tke  rigkt  prescription  for  your  contingency  plan. 


Call  us.  (888)  246-1101 

Or  visit  us  at  www.eds.com/cio 


^  A  more  productive  way  of  working 


EDS 


Management  Consulting  •  Business  Process  Management  •  Systems  &  Technology  Services  •  Electronic  Business 


©1999  EDS.  EDS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation. 


COVER  STORY:  KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT 


At  Intralinks,  the  Wall  Street  Internet  company, 
Senior  Vice  President  for  Marketing  Andra  Marx 
manages  the  distribution  of  strategic  information 
and  breaking  news  to  the  management  team.  “It’s 
my  responsibility  to  sort  through  the  vast  amounts 
of  information  and  make  sure  the  team  is  alerted 
to  things  that  are  relevant,”  Marx  says.  She  sub¬ 
scribes  to  news  services  and  forwards  e-mails  to 
the  appropriate  executives.  She  also  receives 
Inquisit.com’s  headlines  of  hyperlinked  press  releas¬ 
es  to  monitor  management  changes  in  the  industry. 

At  his  New  York  City  PR  firm,  Middleberg  also 
depends  on  resources  from  within.  “I’m  looking  to 
broaden  my  education,”  he  says.  “I’m  a  50-plus 
senior  executive  in  a  firm  heavily  involved  in  high 
tech,  so  I  depend  on  many  juniors  in  my  firm  to 
make  me  smart.  They  can  e-mail  information  on 
new  Web  sites,  new  trends,  new  e-zines;  I  depend 
very  much  on  my  own  staff.”  Though  he  spends  a 
few  hours  a  week  reading  trade  magazines,  “being 
online  and  looking  at  sites  takes  at  least  15  hours  a 
week  just  for  my  own  education,”  Middleberg  says. 

The  Mountain  to  Mohammed 

Leo  A.  Daly,  the  U.S.’s  third-largest  architecture  and 
engineering  firm,  used  to  have  a  problem  with  its 


Information 
on  the  Information 


The  growing  interdependency  of  markets  and  industries  is 
creating  a  demand  for  more  sophisticated  providers  of  strategic 
information.  New  information  services  keep  popping  up,  some 
geared  to  specific  industries  or  regions  or  aspects  of  business.  Most  offer 
to  push  information  to  you  based  on  your  particular  interests.  Keeping  up 
with  these  services  and  their  offerings  is  a  challenge,  but  worth  the  effort. 
Here’s  a  quick  description  of  a  handful  of  such  services. 


international  division.  With  its  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  global  part  of  the 
business,  Leo  A.  Daly  International,  felt  out  of  the 
international  loop.  But  in  the  early  1990s  the  divi¬ 
sion  got  into  the  loop  in  a  big  way — by  moving  to 
Washington,  D.C.  When  keeping  in  touch  with 
market  developments  is  top  priority,  such  a  radical 
move  can  be  justified. 

“We  came  here  because  of  all  the  contacts  that  are 
available:  the  World  Bank,  the  embassies,  all  the  inter¬ 
national  businesspeople  who  come  to  Washington. 
[Being  here]  makes  it  easy  to  meet  with  them  as  they 
come  to  meet  with  President  Clinton  or  their  ambas¬ 
sador,”  says  Charles  D.  Dalluge,  president  of  Leo  A. 
Daly  International.  “Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  city 
where  everyone  is  involved  with  government  and 
business  and  trading  information.  Whether  you’re  at 
an  official  breakfast  or  meeting  with  friends,  the  con¬ 
versation  is  usually  about  business.” 

Leo  A.  Daly  has  a  good  network  of  local  con¬ 
tacts  and  offices  in  places  such  as  Berlin,  Hong 
Kong,  Dubai  and  Madrid,  where  it  is  designing  a 
250,000-square-foot  R&D  center  for  an  oil  and 
gas  company.  But,  Dalluge  says  outside  experts  on 
the  countries  his  company  operates  in  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  reality  checks.  “I  or  whoever  is  dealing 
with  a  project  in  the  region  can  talk 
almost  daily  with  locals,  but  sometimes 
they’re  almost  too  close  to  the  situation. 
So  to  offset  the  firsthand  information, 
we  look  at  things  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  World  Economic  Forum’s  break¬ 
out  sessions  in  Hong  Kong,  Washington 
and  Buenos  Aires,  which  focus  on  a 
region.”  Dalluge  says  he  also  consults 
with  groups  such  as  Oxford  Analytica. 
“There  may  be  one  group  that  feels 
strongly  that  something  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  and  others  say  no,”  he  explains. 
“We  may  not  have  an  answer,  but  we’ll 
end  up  with  a  better  question.” 


Oxford  Analytica  Ltd.:  Offers  advice  and  analysis  on  economic  and 
political  conditions  worldwide;  delivered  online,  by  phone,  in  print  or 
in  person. 

World  Economic  Forum:  Best  known  for  its  annual  gathering  of  CEOs  and 
political  leaders  in  Davos,  Switzerland;  the  forum  also  hosts  smaller 
meetings  on  several  continents  and  connects  its  members  through  a 
global  virtual  network. 

NewsEdge,  Dialog  and  Infobeat:  These  are  among  the  many  companies 
that  filter  other  news  providers  and  enable  executives  to  receive  chosen 
subjects  bye-mail. 

Outsell  Inc.:  Its  e-mail  briefings  and  reports  track  and  analyze  the  market  of 
content  delivery,  both  from  the  corporate  user  and  seller  perspective. 


Better  Questions 

Executives’  strategies  for  information 
gathering  will  be  influenced  by  their  indus¬ 
try  and  will  reflect  the  style  of  each  exec¬ 
utive  and  his  or  her  company’s  culture.  But 
the  one  important  mission  all  companies 
should  share  is  to  encourage  outward- 
focused  corporate  leaders  to  develop 
strategies  for  bringing  information  and 
knowledge  inside.  And  most  of  all,  as 
Dalluge  says  so  well,  we  need  to  talk  to  a 
wide  range  of  rigorous  sources  in  order  to 
find  the  “better  questions.”  HE1 


Senior  Writer  Gary  Abramson  can  be 
reached  at  gabramson@cio.com. 
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What  were  we  thinking? 


A  few  thousand  years  ago,  a  good  foundation  looked 
something  like  this  (hold  upside  down).  More  recently  (‘96), 
a  small  group  of  cutting-edge  software  technologists  explored  a 
new  architectural  paradigm.  They  envisioned  the  powerful 
impact  Web  technologies  could  have  on  enterprise  information 
management  systems,  One  year  later,  their  revolutionary, 
Web-centric  foundation  was  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most 
sophisticated  OEM  computing  environments  in  the  world. 

Today,  the  group  and  the  technology  known  as  Windchill  have 
joined  the  Parametric  Technology  team. 

Together,  we  discovered  we  have  more  in  common  than 
cutting-edge  technology.  We  share  a  conviction  that  many  of 
the  obstacles  facing  manufacturers  can  be  solved  by  linking 
product  life  cycle  data  throughout  the  value  chain  -  and 
providing  the  best-in-class  tools  to  make  it  work  together. 

Windchill  delivers  enterprise-class  security,  performance, 
and  data  management  capabilities  -  without  the  problems 
of  top-heavy  client/server  systems  (hold  right-side  up  now). 


So  there’s  no  lengthy,  expensive  implementation  phase 
(remember  the  pyramids?)  to  interfere  with  productivity.  And 
the  flaw  of  the  traditional  client/server  approach  -  that  it 
attempts  to  impose  a  “uniform  data  model”  on  today’s  heteroge¬ 
nous  environments  -  is  eliminated  by  the  flexibility  of 
Windchill’s  Web-based  Foundation  architecture. 

Windchill  allows  a  federation  of  diverse  systems  (monoliths 
are  so  passe)  to  behave  as  a  unified  whole.  The  result  is  an 
agile  “virtual  enterprise”  system  that  responds  to  business 
dynamics  as  easily  as  you  can  download  smart,  Java-based 
client  software.  What  were  we  thinking? 

We  were  thinking  ahead. 


Contact  Windchill 
1-800-749-1280  Ext.  812 


PARAMETRIC 


TECHNOL  O  G  Y 
COR PO RAT I  ON 


www.windchill.com 


Copyright  ©  1998  Parametric  Technology  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  The  information  in  this  document  is  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Parametric 
Technology,  the  PTC  logo,  and  all  product  names  in  the  PTC  product  family  are  trademarks  of  Parametric  Technology  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and  in  other  countries. 


CORPORATE  CULTURE 


Reader  ROI 

THIS  ARTICLE  EXPLAINS 


Nurturing  a  corporate  culture  that 
supports  your  business  goals  is  an 


►  The  payoffs  of  investing  in 
corporate  culture 

►  Why  many  efforts  intended  to 
improve  corporate  culture  are 
doomed  to  fail 

►  Best  practices  for  culture  building 


ongoing,  painstaking  process.  But 
if  you  don’t  invest  the  effort,  you 
could  be  shortchanging  your 

bottom  line. 


BY  DAINTRY  DUFFY 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  STACEY  INNERST 


Dennis  Erdle  lies  stiffly  in  the  red  dirt. 

Sweat  trickles  across  the  furrows  in  his  mud-streaked 
brow  as  the  vice  president  of  global  services  and  vertical 
markets  at  Great  Plains,  a  software  company  based  in 
Fargo,  N.D.,  braces  his  weight  against  the  struggling 
calf.  He  holds  its  legs  down  while  Tim  Eichorst,  vice 
president  of  global  sales,  rolls  a  glowing  iron  in  the  near¬ 
by  blaze.  As  Vice  President  of  Human  Resources  Mike 
Slette  practices  the  proper  way  to  hold  a  syringe,  Lynne 
Stockstad,  director  of  global  marketing,  swings  a  rope 
menacingly  at  other  animals  trotting  by.  Chairman  and 
CEO  Doug  Burgum,  who  knows  his  way  around  a 
ranch,  holds  forth  on  the  nuances  of  cattle  branding, 
clearly  relishing  his  role  as  urban  cowboy. 

Cattle  branding  might  not  figure  prominently  on  the 
agendas  of  most  executive  offsite  strategy  meetings,  but 
for  senior  managers  from  Great  Plains,  participating  in 
ranch  activities  at  The  Rivery  in  Linton,  N.D.,  did  more 


than  provide  a  welcome  escape  from  stuffy  conference 
room  discussions.  It  also  reinforced  a  corporate  culture 
that  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  geography  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  North  Dakota  home  and  the  pioneering  spirit  of 
the  region’s  early  settlers.  The  company  bills  its  annual 
strategy  session  with  its  business  partners  as  a  stampede 
and  puts  its  employees  through  team-building  events 
such  as  rodeos,  ropes  courses  and  fence  mending.  The 
management  at  Great  Plains  believes  that  participating 
in  such  activities  strengthens  working  relationships  and 
fosters  camaraderie  among  employees.  Erdle  character¬ 
izes  the  cattle  branding  exercise  as  a  learning  experience 
Since  very  few  of  the  executives  have  backgrounds  as 
ranch  hands,  they  are  finding  out  about  the  process  and 
each  other  at  the  same  time.  “You  learn  how  to  work 
together  without  judging,”  says  Erdle. 

Great  Plains  and  companies  like  The  Home  Depot 
Inc.  and  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.  represent  an  elite  class  of 
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corporations  that  place  a  premium  on 
the  behaviors,  feelings,  experiences  and 
working  environment  of  their  employ¬ 
ees.  Though  it’s  not  unique  for  a  com¬ 
pany  to  want  satisfied  and  engaged 
workers,  these  companies  believe  that 
their  corporate  culture  yields  tangible 
bottom-line  results.  Indeed,  at  Great 
Plains,  focusing  attention  on  the  culture 
has  paid  off  by  helping  to  keep  employee 
turnover  to  just  6.2  percent  in  1997 
compared  with  about  20  percent  in  the 
software  industry  at  large.  This  saves 
money  on  recruitment  and  training  and 
also  helps  preserve  the  company’s 
valuable  intellectual  capital.  “One  of 
the  biggest  costs  to  an  employer  is 
recruitment  and  development,”  says  Jodi 
Uecker-Rust,  executive  vice  president 


at  Great  Plains.  “We  are  gaining  more 
knowledge  because  we  are  retaining 
more  people.” 

Being  known  as  one  of  the  best  com¬ 
panies  to  work  for  is  a  great  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  human  resources  tool.  But 
attention-grabbing  top  100  lists  aside, 
intense  efforts  go  into  making  these  cul¬ 
tures  work.  The  question  for  companies 
considering  culture-building  initiatives 
is  whether  their  benefits  justify  the 
resources  required  to  support  them. 

The  Loyally  Factor 

LIKE  A  TAX  CUT  IN  AN  ELECTION  YEAR, 
improving  the  work  environment  scores 
lots  of  popularity  points.  Take-home 
meals,  onsite  childcare  and  elaborate  fit¬ 


Are  Your  Employees  Happy? 

The  Gallup  Q12  survey  links  employee 
satisfaction  to  bottom-line  results 


THE  GALLUP  ORGANIZATION  OF  PRINCETON,  N.J.,  SURVEYED  MORE 
than  105,000  employees  in  workgroups  in  24  organizations 
representing  12  different  industries  and  found  that  employee 
perceptions  have  a  distinct  impact  on  a  group’s  fiscal  performance. 
Perhaps  more  significant,  the  research  showed  that  the  workgroup- 
level  culture— rather  than  the  enterprisewide  culture  — has  a 
greater  effect  on  a  company’s  bottom-line  performance.  Here’s  the 
survey  Gallup  uses  to  rate  employee  satisfaction. 
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STRONGLY 

AGREE 

4  5  Overall  Satisfaction.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  (Name  of  the  Company)  as 
a  place  to  work? 

STRONGLY 

AGREE 

4  5  I  know  what  is  expected  of  me  at  work. 

4  5  I  have  the  materials  and  equipment  I  need  to  do  my  work  right. 

4  5  At  work,  I  have  the  opportunity  to  do  what  I  do  best  every  day. 

45  In  the  last  seven  days,  I  have  received  recognition  or  praise  for  doing  good  work. 
4  5  My  supervisor,  or  someone  at  work,  seems  to  care  about  me  as  a  person. 

4  5  There  is  someone  at  work  who  encourages  my  development. 

4  5  At  work,  my  opinions  seem  to  count. 

4  5  The  mission/purpose  of  my  company  makes  me  feel  my  job  is  important. 

4  5  My  associates  (fellow  employees)  are  committed  to  doing  quality  work. 

4  5  I  have  a  best  friend  at  work. 

4  5  In  the  last  six  months,  someone  at  work  has  talked  to  me  about  my  progress. 

4  5  This  last  year,  I  have  had  opportunities  at  work  to  learn  and  grow. 


SOURCE:  THE  GALLUP  ORGANIZATION.  (THESE  STATEMENTS  ARE  PROPRIETARY  AND  COPYRIGHTED  BY  THE  GALLUP 
ORGANIZATION  AND  CANNOT  BE  REPRINTED  OR  REPRODUCED  IN  ANY  MANNER  WITHOUT  ITS  WRITTEN  CONSENT.) 


ness  centers  are  just  a  few  of  the  perks 
companies  offer  to  foster  an  employee- 
friendly  culture.  Benefits  should  not  be 
confused  with  culture,  however,  and 
many  companies  wrongly  assume  that 
better  benefits  automatically  lead  to 
employee  satisfaction.  Frederick  F. 
Reichheld,  a  director  of  Boston-based 
management  consultancy  Bain  &  Co. 
and  leader  of  its  worldwide  loyalty  prac¬ 
tice,  decries  as  “culture  vultures”  com¬ 
panies  that  throw  great  benefits  at 
employees  with  no  eye  toward  a  business 
return.  “You  can  get  a  very  profitable, 
successful  company  that  decides  to 
spoil  its  employees.  [Such  a  company  is] 
just  eating  up  the  balance  sheet,”  says 
Reichheld.  When  smart  organizations 
implement  culture-enhancing  programs, 
they  do  so  with  the  goal  of  improving  spe¬ 
cific  aspects  of  the  working  environment. 

The  telltale  sign  of  an  effective  cul¬ 
ture,  says  Reichheld,  is  loyalty — the  per¬ 
centage  of  employees  and  customers 
who  stay  with  the  company.  Although 
few  would  dispute  the  benefits  of 
hanging  on  to  customers,  many  compa¬ 
nies  don’t  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
employee  retention.  “Reducing  net 
turnover  by  3  percent  [in  a  company 
with  40,000  employees]  translates  into 
1,000  employees  per  year  who  do  not 
have  to  be  recruited,  hired  and  trained — 
which  adds  up  to  a  savings  of  $36  mil¬ 
lion  in  overall  costs,”  says  Curt  Coffman, 
senior  vice  president  with  The  Gallup 
Organization  in  Princeton,  N.J. 

Companies  ignore  the  importance  of 
culture  at  their  peril,  says  Fial  F.  Rosen- 
bluth,  president  and  CEO  of  Rosenbluth 
International  Inc.,  a  travel  management 
company  headquartered  in  Philadelphia, 
and  co-author  of  Good  Company:  Caring 
as  Fiercely  as  You  Compete  (Addison- 
Wesley,  1998).  “Retention  is  at  the  end 
of  the  day  what  differentiates  one  com¬ 
pany  from  another,”  he  says.  “Where 
many  companies  have  gone  wrong  is 
that  they  don’t  realize  that  environment 
and  culture  are  the  strongest  reasons 
why  people  stay  with  a  company.” 

Culture's  Bottom-Line  Impact 

RESEARCH  RECENTLY  RELEASED  BY 
Gallup  supports  the  theory  that  appro¬ 
priately  targeted  culture  initiatives  can 
and  do  improve  the  bottom  line.  After 
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On  January  31st,  we’ll  air  three  commercials  for  Monster.com— already  the 

most-visited  career  site  on  the  Internet— during  the  most-watched  event 

41 

on  television.  And  soon  after  the  last  whistle,  qualified  professionals  will 
hit  our  site  in  even  greater  numbers.  If  your  company  is  on  Monster.com, 
you  can  intercept  them .  To  find  out  how,  call  1 -800-M0NSTER,  email  us  at 
superbowl@monster.  com  or  visit  WWfWf*  fHOHStC  CO  171  • 

Tnonster.com 
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analyzing  years  of  data  it  had  collected 
from  employee  surveys,  Gallup  recog¬ 
nized  that  high-performing  workgroups 
tend  to  satisfy  a  core  group  of  employee 
needs.  Based  on  that  observation,  Gallup 
designed  the  Q12,  a  12-question  survey 
that  measures  key  satisfaction  indicators 
to  determine  whether  these  core  needs 
are  being  met  within  a  workgroup 
(see  “Are  Your  Employees  Happy?” 
Page  46).  The  new  survey  focuses  on 
employee  perceptions  linked  directly  to 
retention,  productivity  and  performance. 
Gallup’s  research  showed  that  work¬ 
groups  with  high  Q12  employee  satis¬ 
faction  scores  are  more  likely  than  those 
with  low  scores  to  produce  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  and  generate  above-average  prof¬ 
its.  Workgroups  with  satisfaction  scores 
in  the  top  quartile  of  all  employees  sur¬ 
veyed  achieved  an  average  of  24  percent 
higher  profitability,  29  percent  higher 
revenue  and  10  percent  lower  employee 
turnover  than  workgroups  scoring  in  the 
bottom  quartile. 

To  help  companies  improve  overall 
performance,  Gallup  breaks  out  its  sur¬ 
vey  data  by  workgroup  to  make  clear 
which  workgroups  aren’t  living  up  to 
their  potential.  Gallup  then  follows  indi¬ 
vidual  workgroups  over  time,  giving 
them  the  same  survey  every  six  months, 
to  see  how  changes  within  the  group — 
such  as  team  meetings  to  improve  com¬ 
munication  or  the  formation  of  specific 
employee  goals — affect  performance. 
“We  have  companies  that  are  on  their 
fourth  or  fifth  test,”  says  Coffman,  “and 
we  are  seeing  dramatic  differences  and 
improvements  on  not  only  the  scaled 
[Q12]  items  but  on  business  outcomes 
like  profit  and  loss,  sales,  employee 
turnover  and  customer  satisfaction.” 

Best  Buy  Co.  Inc.,  a  large  consumer 
electronics  chain  based  in  Eden  Prairie, 
Minn.,  recently  completed  its  second 
round  of  Gallup  Q12  testing  and  found 
that  its  business  units  with  the  highest 
scores  did  indeed  have  higher  sales,  prof¬ 
its  and  customer  satisfaction.  Best  Buy 
managers  like  the  survey  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  tangible  action  points  for  effecting 
positive  change  within  individual  work¬ 
group  cultures.  The  company  is  also 
using  the  survey  to  predict  the  financial 
performance  for  its  units.  “Financial 
scores  are  about  history — what  hap¬ 
pened  yesterday.  They’re  a  trailing  indi¬ 


cator,”  says  Laura  Morgan  Wood,  direc¬ 
tor  of  consumer  research  at  Best  Buy. 
“Our  Gallup  scores,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  a  leading  indicator.  The  numbers 
support  that  the  stores  with  strong 
employee  scores  last  year  had  more  pro¬ 
ductive  outcomes  this  year.” 

The  Quick-Fix  Myth 

ONE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  MISCONCEPTIONS 
about  corporate  culture  is  that  good  cul¬ 
tures  just  happen — that  some  companies 
luck  out.  While  this  may  provide  a  con¬ 
venient  excuse  for  those  not  inclined  to 
put  effort  into  culture-building,  it  also 
masks  the  hard  work  and  serious  plan- 


with  Corporate  Management  Developers 
in  Reston,  Va.,  is  that  companies  are  just 
giving  their  employees  “smile  training.” 
Executives  send  workers  off  to  learn  new 
behaviors,  but  the  employees  return  to 
an  office  culture  that  doesn’t  support 
those  new  behaviors.  “First  the  culture 
has  to  change,”  says  Auman.  “Then  you 
can  teach  the  behaviors  that  will  fit  in 
with  that  culture.” 

The  Right  Cultural  Fit 

CORPORATE  CULTURES  ARE  NOT  ONE 
size  fits  all;  the  effectiveness  of  a  given 
culture  depends  on  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  goals.  “There  is  no  right  culture,” 
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MEANL!  GIVE  ME  A  SQUIGGLY!  GIVE  ME  AN  M!  GIVE  ME  AN  A!  GIVE 


Give  Me  a  W! 

YEARS  AGO,  WAL-MART  STORES  INC. 
founder  Sam  Walton  visited  a  ten¬ 
nis  ball  factory  in  South  Korea 
where  workers  kicked  off  each  day 
with  group  calisthenics  and  a  com¬ 
pany  cheer.  Impressed  by  what  he 
called  the  “whistle  while  you  work 
philosophy,”  Walton  instituted  the 
Wal-Mart  corporate  cheer,  which 
now  begins  every  morning  meet¬ 
ing  at  Wal-Mart  stores  across  the 
country.  This  none-too-subtle  form 
of  cultural  reinforcement  encour¬ 
ages  enthusiasm  for  the  company 
and  reminds  sales  associates  of 
the  need  to  focus  on  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction. 
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ning  that  go  into  tailoring  a  culture  to 
the  business.  Many  senior  executives 
who  perceive  a  performance  problem 
are  disappointed  when  training  and 
culture-building  activities  don’t  yield  the 
quick  fix  they  expected.  They  shuttle 
their  employees  to  the  nearest  ropes 
course  or  to  customer  service  training 
and  can’t  understand  why  it  doesn’t 
make  a  difference.  The  problem,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rick  Auman,  senior  consultant 


says  Robert  Goffee,  co-author  of  The 
Character  of  a  Corporation:  How  Your 
Company’s  Culture  Can  Make  or  Break 
Your  Business  (Harper  Business,  1998). 
“Culture  is  appropriate  only  in  terms  of 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  You  must  think  carefully  about  the 
kind  of  culture  that  you  want  and  need.” 
The  process  of  finding  the  culture  that 
best  fits  a  business  is  long  and  difficult, 
and  often  that  culture  can  be  developed 
only  through  trial  and  error. 

At  the  start  of  the  decade,  Acxiom 
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theater. 

Agenda 

Detailed  information  about  general 
sessions,  business  briefings,  scheduled 
meals  and  activities  throughout  the 
conference. 

Corporate  Hosts 

During  the  conference,  our  Corporate 
Hosts,  an  exclusive  group  of  innova¬ 
tive  and  visionary  companies,  will 
display  a  wide  range  of  solutions 
and  services  that  will  address  your 
strategic  and  operational  IT  issues. 

Companion  Program 

Participation  in  our  Companion 
Program  includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  receptions,  entertainment,  a 
special  companion  stretch  and  tone 
class  followed  by  a  companion  break¬ 
fast,  and  planned  companion  activities 
during  the  conference.  Companions 
may  also  attend  the  Robert  Fulghum 
and  Nicholas  Negroponte  keynote 
presentations  with  our  compliments. 
The  Companion  Program  does  not 
include  conference  session  atten¬ 
dance  (with  the  exception  of  the 
keynote  presentations)  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  Sunday’s  golf  tournament. 

Enrollment  Form 

Register  using  our  online  enrollment 
form  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
or  complete  the  form  on  the  back 
of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to 
508  879-7720.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  please  contact  our 
conference  hotline  at  800  366-0246. 
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Conference  Overview 

As  the  business  world  of  the  next  century  becomes  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  and  fragmented,  IT  and  business  executives  will  begin  to 
assume  radical  styles  of  management  and  information  resource  pri¬ 
oritization  to  better  meet  the  increased  demands  on  their  time  and  energy. 
Rather  than  to  rely  on  the  predictable  and  proven  methods  of  the  past,  these 
executives  will  learn  to  ad  hoc  evaluate,  prioritize,  juggle,  or  abandon  each 
critical  situation  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  and  often  with  extreme 
prejudice  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  their  enterprise.  Will  you  be  ready? 

Join  your  peers  at  the  next  CIO  Perspectives®  conference,  IT  Triage:  Managing 
in  a  State  of  Continuous  Emergency,  March  28-31,  1999  at  the  Arizona 
Biltmore  in  Phoenix  to  consider  how  executives  have  successfully  adapted 
to  these  tumultuous  events.  By  then  incorporating  this  knowledge  into  your 
business  strategies,  you  will  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and  meet  the  multi¬ 
faceted  management  demands  of  the  21st  century. 

Our  Tuesday  keynote  presenter,  Robert  Fulghum,  author  of  All  I  Really  Need 
to  Know  I  Learned  in  Kindergarten  and  Words  I  Wish  I  Wrote,  will  offer  a 
humorous  yet  pensive  approach  to  maintaining  balance  in  one's  profession¬ 
al  and  personal  life.  Wednesday  keynote  presenter  Nicholas  Negroponte, 
founder  and  director  of  MIT's  Media  Laboratory  and  author  of  Being  Digital 
will  discuss  the  future  of  the  digital  economy. 

General  Session  presentations  will  be  given  by  Joseph  Morone,  the 
president  of  Bentley  College;  Irene  Dec,  the  vice  president  of  information 
systems  and  Year  2000  program  manager  at  Prudential  Insurance; 

Edward  Galgay,  the  CIO  and  senior  vice  president  of  Polo  Ralph  Lauren; 
Bruce  Parker,  the  CIO  of  United  Airlines;  Wayne  Bennett,  the  chairman  of 
the  commercial  technology  law  practice  at  Bingham  Dana  LLP;  Rear 
Admiral  John  Tozzi,  the  assistant  commandant  for  systems  at  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard;  Chris  Horrocks,  CIO,  and  Carol  Spangler,  senior  business  systems 
director,  at  Commercial  Financial  Services,  Inc.;  and  Christine  Vincent, 
global  IT  director,  Sterling  Diagnostic  Imaging,  Inc. 

Participants  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  join  the  executives  of  our 
Corporate  Host  companies  during  a  series  of  Business  Briefing  sessions. 
Please  take  a  few  moments  to  turn  the  page  and  view  the  complete  agenda. 

To  enroll,  or  for  more  information,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 

www. cio.com /conferences  or  complete  the  enrollment  form  on  the  back  of  this 

brochure  and  fax  it  to  508  879-7720. 

Questions?  Please  contact  our  conference  hotline  at  800  366-0246.  Register 
now... you  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  important  and  exciting  event. 


Regards, 


Senior  Vice  President  and  President,  CEO  and 

General  Manager  Group  Publisher 

Executive  Programs 
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The  Worst  of  Times  Often 
Brings  Out  the  Best  in  People 

By  Tom  Field 

Triage. The  word  suggests  battlefield  images  —  M*A*S*H  doctors  making  life  and  death  decisions 
about  wounded  warriors.  Who  needs  immediate  care,  who  can  wait ...  who  will  die? 


But  triage  isn't  just  for  war,  and  M*A*S*H  doctors 
aren't  the  only  professionals  who  work  in  crisis¬ 
mode.  Think  of  the  CIO,  whose  battlefield  is  the 
business  world  and  whose  patients  are  business  execu¬ 
tives  with  livelihoods  staked  to  critical  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Every  day  can  present  a  potential  emergency  —  a 
new  competitor,  a  security  breach,  an  impossible  imple¬ 
mentation,  a  merger  —  and  the  CIO's 
response  can  mean  the  difference 
between  a  business'  life  or  death. 

"The  hyper-competitive  business 
environment  today  forces  [IS  exec¬ 
utives]  to  respond  with  great  agili¬ 
ty  to  what  essentially  are  market 
crises,"  says  CIO  Perspectives  mod¬ 
erator  James  Wetherbe,  director  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota's  MIS 
Research  Center  and  Federal 
Express  Professor  of  Excellence  at 
the  University  of  Memphis. 

Wetherbe  cites  two  well-known 
examples  of  businesses  that  staved 
off  competitive  attacks  with  quick  IT  solutions: 

■  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  This  big,  expensive  set  of 
research  books  was  a  staple  of  libraries  worldwide  — 
until  the  advent  of  digital  encyclopedias.  Who  needed 
a  pricey  set  of  books  when  they  could  get  the  same 
information  for  less  —  and  in  multi-media  —  on  a  CD- 
ROM?  Yet,  rather  than  surrender.  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  created  its  own  digital  encyclopedia. 

■  Barnes  &  Noble.  With  its  huge  selection  and  discount 
prices,  this  bookseller  dominated  its  marketplace.  Then 


came  Amazon.com  with  a  larger  (virtual)  selection, 
comparable  discounts  and  bevy  of  online  services.  Who 
needed  to  visit  a  Barnes  &  Noble  store  when  they  could 
browse  Amazon.com  online?  Again,  rather  than  retreat, 
Barnes  &  Noble  staked  out  its  own  cyber- turf. 

To  change  course  so  dramatically,  Wetherbe  says,  busi¬ 
ness  executives  need  more  than  the 
ability  to  respond  to  change;  they 
must  be  able  to  anticipate  it.  "The 
old  idea  of  being  a  'fast  follower' 
isn't  even  an  option  anymore," 
Wetherbe  says. 
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And  the  pace  of  change  will  only 
quicken  in  the  near-future,  says 
keynote  speaker  Nicholas 
Negroponte,  founder  and  director 
of  MIT's  Media  Lab  and  author  of 
Being  Digital.  "Before  the  end  of  the 
year  2000,  we  will  see  over  $1  tril¬ 
lion  of  e-commerce,  probably  1  bil¬ 
lion  human  users  and  countless 
things  (which  normally  are  ignored  in  most  estimates) 
on  the  Net,"  Negroponte  says.  Schools  without  books, 
office  buildings  as  anachronisms,  the  demise  of  retail 
stores  —  these  and  other  startling  changes  are  likely  and 
fast-approaching.  To  succeed  in  this  burgeoning  digital 
world,  IS  executives  must  plan  for  tomorrow  today. 

"The  biggest  emergency  is  always  the  one  that's  least 
expected,"  Negroponte  says.  "Too  many  CIOs  are  intro¬ 
verted,  constantly  putting  out  fires,  dealing  with  the  pri¬ 
orities  and  politics  from  within.  The  result  is  blinders  to 
a  digital  world  that  does  a  lot  more  than  move  bits  —  it 
creates  new  competition,  opportunities  and  people." 
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Irene  Dec  knows  about  emergency 
response.  Four  years  ago,  this 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  was  handed  a  bomb¬ 
shell  project:  Year  2000.  And  not 
only  was  Dec  accountable  for 
Prudential's  physical  Y2K  fix  — 
rewriting  175  million  lines  of  faulty 
code  —  she  also  had  to  simultane¬ 
ously  ensure  that  the  company's 
business  partners  were  Y2K  com¬ 
pliant  and  that  multiple  contin¬ 
gency  plans  were  in  place  for  any 
post-Y2K  crises. 

Nothing  could  have  prepared  Dec 
for  this  enormous  task,  overseeing 
the  work  of  hundreds  of  Prudential 
employees  and  external  consult¬ 
ants,  exploring  and  securing  every 
Y2K  variable.  "There  is  no  project 
of  the  size  and  scope  of  [Y2K],"  she 
says.  "I'm  not  sure  there  ever  will 
be."  And  even  when  Dec's  team 
finished  at  the  end  of  1998  —  three- 
plus  years  and  $150  million  later  — 
success  wasn't  guaranteed.  Who 
could  know  for  sure  until  Jan.  1, 
2000? 

Yet,  already  Dec's  meticulous 
approach  to  Y2K  has  become 
Prudential's  benchmark  for  mega¬ 
project  management.  From  this 
experience,  Dec  wants  to  share 
"lessons  learned"  with  other  IT 
executives  —  foremost  the  global 
need  for  greater  project  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  "All  companies  have  to 
deal  with  the  triage  of  Year  2000," 
Dec  says.  "But  beyond  that  is  a 
need  for  us  to  be  better  at  what  we 
do  —  to  be  more  efficient,  more 
effective.  And  it's  all  about  project 
management." 


Y2K  is  but  one  of  many  issues  on 
Bruce  Parker’s  radar.  The  CIO  of 
United  Airlines,  Parker  will  share 
with  the  audience  how  he  has  reor¬ 
ganized  and  refocused  United's  IT 
organization  to  improve  its  respon¬ 
siveness  and  customer  service. 

When  DuPont  divested  x-ray  film 
manufacturer  Sterling  Diagnostic 
Imaging  in  1996,  Christine  Vincent, 
Sterling's  global  IT  director,  was 
thrown  into  a  high-stakes  game  of 


"Beat  the  Clock."  Not  only  did  she 
have  to  immediately  equip 
Sterling's  new  organizations  — 
finance,  HR,  etc.  —  she  also  had  to 
replace  125  separate  proprietary 
information  systems.  And  her 
deadline  was  one  year. 

Immediately,  Vincent  decided  to 
replace  the  125  systems  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  package.  Within  three 
months,  Vincent's  team  selected  an 
ERP  vendor.  Within  10  months, 
supported  by  staff  and  consultants, 


the  implementation  was  complete 
—  record  time  for  a  rollout  the  size 
and  scope  of  Sterling's. 

People  were  the  key  to  Sterling's 
swift  success,  and  Vincent  credits 
herself  for  recruiting  the  right  peo¬ 
ple.  "I  looked  for  the  top  people  in 
the  organization  —  the  people  who 
were  in  high  demand  by  every¬ 
one,"  Vincent  says.  "These  people 
are  the  best  not  just  for  their 
expertise,  but  for  their  character,  for 
their  willingness  to  learn  and  to 
take  on  new  challenges." 

Vincent  is  pleased  by  the  many 
staffers  who  ask  her,  "What  can  we 
do  next?"  Vincent  understands. 
"You  miss  the  level  of  energy,  the 
team  spirit,  the  way  you  work  with 
one  another  to  do  something 
great,"  she  says.  Therein  is  the 
point  Vincent  will  amplify  at  CIO 
Perspectives:  "Sometimes  companies 
don't  give  their  employees  enough 
'impossible'  tasks." 

In  contrast  to  Vincent's  full-scale 
implementation,  Edward  Galgay, 
CIO  and  senior  vice  president  of 
Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  will  discuss  his 
strategic  ERP  rollout  in  the  context 
of  a  greater  discussion  about  the 
constant  struggle  of  keeping  IS  in 
step  with  business  needs. 

At  Bentley  College,  President 
Joseph  Morone  didn't  respond  to 
the  IS  staffing  crisis;  he  anticipated 
it.  He  saw  in  1996  that  IT  had 
become  ubiquitous  in  business,  but 
that  the  supply  of  IT  workers  was 
dwindling.  And  he  knew  that  tradi¬ 
tional  business  schools  such  as  his 
would  be  challenged  to  provide 
better  IT  training.  Yet,  rather  than 
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wait  for  his  prediction  to  come  true, 
Morone  initiated  an  overhaul  of 
Bentley's  IT/business  curriculum. 

Today,  the  border  blurs  between 
business  and  IT  at  Bentley.  Students 
don't  study  only  marketing;  they 
learn  electronic  marketing. 
Instructors  don't  teach  just  account¬ 
ing;  they  explain  information  sys¬ 
tems.  The  course  of  study  isn't  just 
business  law;  it's  cyber  law.  A  new 
Information  Age  MBA  program 
emphasizes  IT  and  business 
processes  over  Industrial  Age  tradi¬ 
tions,  while  new  degrees  in  high- 
tech  marketing  and  accounting 
information  systems  are  designed 
to  ground  future  business  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  IT  skills  they  need. 

Bentley  has  just  begun  recruiting 
students  into  its  new  business /IT 
programs,  so  the  true  test  awaits. 
But  already  Morone  speaks  of 
Bentley's  new  opportunities  both  to 
distinguish  itself  and  step  up  to  be 
a  part  of  the  IS  staffing  crisis  solu¬ 
tion.  "We're  the  largest  business 
school  in  New  England,  and  we 
have  aspirations  to  be  a  national 
and  international  player,"  Morone 
says.  "We  want  to  have  distinction 
in  the  marketplace."  With  its  new 
business /IT  emphasis,  Morone 
believes,  Bentley  has  earned  that 
distinction. 

These  examples  of  operating  under 
emergency  conditions  are  just  a  few 
of  the  stories  and  studies  you'll 
hear.  Perhaps  one  will  save  your 
business  life  . . .  and  your  career. 


Tom  Field  is  a  senior  writer  at 
CIO  magazine  and  can  be  reached  at 
tfield@cio.com. 


All  I  Ever  Learned 
Can  Be  Applied  to  IS 

Best-Selling  Author  Robert  Fulghum 
Shares  Unique  Perspectives 

Robert  Fulghum  never  worked  in  IS  —  but  that’s  about  the  only  job  he 
never  held. 

Since  his  youth  in  post-Depression  Waco, Texas,  the  6 1 -year-old  author  of 
such  best-selling  books  as  All  I  Really  Needed  to  Know  I  Learned  in 
Kindergarten  has  worked  as  a  ditch  digger,  singing  cowboy,  teacher,  theolo¬ 
gian  —  he  even  worked  a  short  stint  at  IBM  in  between  college  and 
graduate  school. 

Today,  Fulghum  travels  the  world,  bringing  a  lifetime  of  experiences  to  bear 
in  his  philosophy  and  writing.  In  addressing  the  CIO  Perspectives  audience  as 
a  featured  presenter,  Fulghum  will  discuss  his  core  convictions  about  life, 
sharing  thoughts  —  his  own  and  others’  —  that  IS  executives  can  apply  to 
their  own  lives. 

The  following  quotations,  excerpted  from  Fulghum’s  most  recent  book, 
Words  I  Wish  I  Wrote,  could  be  pinned  to  any  IS  organization’s  bulletin 
board  for  reference  in  times  of  crisis: 

“People  know  what  they  do;  they  frequently  know  why  they  do  what  they 
do;  but  what  they  don’t  know  is  what  what  they  do  does.” 

—  Michael  Foucault,  The  Order  ofThings 

“No  pessimist  ever  discovered  the  secrets  of  the  stars,  or  sailed  to  an 
uncharted  land,  or  opened  a  new  heaven  to  the  human  spirit.” 

—  Helen  Keller 

“At  twenty-one,  I  could  discuss  transportation  theory  with  authority.  At 
sixty,  I  know  which  bus  to  catch  to  go  where,  what  the  fare  is,  and  how  to 
get  back  home  again.  It  is  not  my  bus,  but  I  know  how  to  use  it.” 

—  Robert  Fulghum 
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a  State 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  28 


3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Conference  Registration 

7  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Welcome  Reception  and  Registration 

9  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitalities/Networking 


MONDAY,  MARCH  29 


7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  9  a.m. 

Welcome,  Opening  Remarks 
and  KnowPulseSM  Poll 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

9  a.m.  - 10:15  a.m. 

Achieving  Teamwork 
During  States  of  Emergency 

Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 
Director,  MIS  Research  Center 

University  of  Minnesota 

Federal  Express 
Professor  of  Excellence 
Director,  Center  for 
Cycle  Time  Research 

University  of  Memphis 

Conference  Moderator 

Traditional  hierarchical  leadership 
styles  are  too  lethargic  and  unrespon¬ 
sive  to  the  rapid  response  action 
needed  in  the  battlefield-like  condition 
information  technology  faces  in  organi¬ 
zations  today.  A  late  decision  can  be  as 


bad  as  no  decision.  Teamwork  or  lack 
there  of  caused  by  ineffective  leader¬ 
ship  can  lead  to  catastrophe. 

In  this  session,  ways  to  accelerate  deci¬ 
sion  making,  learning  and  performance 
of  teams  in  crisis  are  explored.  Practical 
principles  for  emergency  condition 
teamwork  will  also  be  provided. 

10:15  a.m.  - 10:45  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

10:45  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

Two  Points  ofView: 

Strategies  for  ERP  Solutions 

Responding  to  the  IT  Emergency: 
Getting  into  Balance 
with  the  Business 

tjjH  Edward  Galgay 

CIO  and  Senior  Vice  President 

Polo  Ralph  Lauren 

The  CIO  is  embroiled  in  a  continual 
struggle  to  establish  and  maintain 
equilibrium.  He  or  she  is  charged 
with  successfully  balancing  daily  oper¬ 
ational  stability,  business  innovation 
and  technological  change.  The  chal¬ 
lenge,  therefore,  lies  in  the  CIO's  ability 
to  pull  the  appropriate  lever  at  the 
opportune  time,  and  with  the  correct 
amount  of  force  to  manage  the  ever 
present  tension  among  these  naturally 
opposing  forces. 

The  CIO  must,  in  response,  establish  a 
compelling  vision  for  the  business,  con¬ 
struction  of  true  business  partnership, 
implementation  of  the  correct  technolo¬ 
gy  architecture,  implementation  of  the 
correct  business  funding  model  for  the 


IS  organization,  and  implementation  of 
the  correct  organizational  model  for  the 
IS  department. 

Rapid  Migration  from  Legacy 
Systems  —  Big-Bang  Implementation 
of  a  Global  ERP  Solution 

Christine  Vincent 
Global  IT  Director 

Sterling  Diagnostic 
Imaging,  Inc. 

In  April  96,  the  DuPont  medical  imag¬ 
ing  division  became  part  of  a  divesti¬ 
ture  that  resulted  in  the  leveraged  buy¬ 
out,  Sterling  Diagnostic  Imaging,  Inc. 

The  significant  challenge  to  the  newly 
created  company  was  the  lack  of 
independent  and  reliable  information 
systems  to  support  its  employees  and 
customers.  It  was  necessary  to  build  a 
system  foundation  in  the  shortest,  most 
expedient  amount  of  time  with  no 
disruption  to  its  customers. 

Vincent  will  offer  insight  into  how 
integrated  functionalities  provide 
Sterling  with  a  significant  competitive 
advantage  in  many  areas  such  as  pro¬ 
curement,  order  fulfillment,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  finance. 

Question  and  Answer  Session 
with  Ed  Galgay  and  Christine  Vincent 

Moderated  by  Jim  Wetherbe 

12:30  p.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.comlconferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


1:30  p.m.  -  2:30  p.m. 

Business  Education 
in  the  Information  Age 

RpRHH  Joseph  G.  Morone 
JTw  Bentley  College 

Every  field  of  business  in  every  sector 
of  the  economy  is  being  transformed  by 
the  information  age  —  by  the  conver¬ 
gence  of  essentially  unlimited  comput¬ 
ing  power,  ubiquitous  communications 
networks  and  massive  amounts  of  data. 
However,  business  education  remains 
culturally  and  organizationally  isolated 
from  technological  education,  and  so 
fails  to  meet  the  challenge  of  educating 
IT-literate  professionals.  Morone  will 
address  three  general  approaches  to 
integrating  business  education  and  IT. 
"Level  one"  integration  involves 
increasingly  sophisticated  use  of  IT 
infrastructure  in  classrooms,  which 
most  colleges  and  universities  are  pur¬ 
suing.  "Level  two"  integration  involves 
producing  more  IT  specialists,  which 
some  colleges  and  universities  are  pur¬ 
suing.  "Level  three"  involves  the  infu¬ 
sion  of  IT  into  the  very  core  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  disciplines,  which  is  the  most 
powerful  form  of  integration  and  is 
actively  pursued  at  no  more  than  a 
handful  of  colleges  and  universities. 


to  "world  class"  project  management 
and  the  use  of  IT  to  deliver  and  meet 
the  continuing  demands  that  businesses 
will  face  in  the  new  millennium.  She 
will  also  reveal  how  this  project  was 
one  example  of  a  "change  agent"  to 
Prudential's  commitment  to  project 
management. 

3:20  p.m.  -  3:50  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

3:50  p.m.  -  4:40  p.m.  ,, 

Business  Briefings 

4:40  p.m.  -  5:30  pan. 

Business  Briefings 

5:30  p.m.  -  6:30  p.m. 

Reception 

6:30  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitalities/Networking 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  30 


7  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast 


8  a.m.  -  9  a.m. 

Managing  Coast  Guard  Information 
Technology 

Rear  Admiral  John  Tozzi 
Assistant  Commandant 
for  Systems 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 


9  a.m  - 10  a.m. 

Strategic  Applications  — 
The  Proactive  Obligation 
of  any  CIO 


Chris  Horrocks 

CIO 

Commercial  Financial 
Services,  Inc. 


Carol  A.  Spangler 
Senior  Business 
Systems  Director 

Commercial  Financial 
Services,  Inc. 

CIOs  must  locate  and  seize  strategic 
opportunities  present  in  their  company 
by  creating  and  deploying  systems  that 
demand  revenue  and  ROI.  Such 
systems  will,  in  turn,  create  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  capitalize  on  market  conditions, 
technology  and  knowledge  to  form  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  establish  direction. 

Horrocks  and  Spangler  will  consider 
the  impact  of  strategic  applications  in 
branding,  economic  gain  and  competi¬ 
tive  positioning  through  the  use  of 
industry  examples.  They  will  also  con¬ 
sider  particular  technologies  that  help 
CIOs  establish  the  methodology  for 
unearthing  such  opportunities. 

10  a.m.  - 10:30  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 


2:30  p.m.  -  3:20  p.m. 

More  Than  Ever  Before... 

Information  Technology 
Organizations  Must  Deliver  in 
the  Year  2000  and  Beyond 

■PISH  Irene  Dec 

gf  0  gM  Vice  President, 

Information  Systems  and 
Year  2000  Program  Manager 

A  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America 

The  Y2K  computer  problem  has  ulti¬ 
mately  challenged  global  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  in  all  business  and  government 
initiatives  at  a  time  when  perhaps  most 
organizations  were  not  really  ready. 

Dec  will  discuss  the  challenges  the  Year 
2000  problem  presented  in  general,  and 
will  review  how  Prudential  faced  this 
challenge  by  offering  the  project  man¬ 
agement  approaches  and  processes 
implemented.  She  will  also  consider 
how  Prudential  viewed  the  Y2K  com¬ 
puter  project  as  an  opportunity  to 
implement  processes  and  standards 
that  will  live  well  beyond  the  year  2000. 
This  includes  Prudential's  commitment 


The  Coast  Guard  had  a  rocky  start  in 
managing  its  information  technology 
but  has  since  become  a  recognized  gov¬ 
ernment  "Best  Practice."  In  1990,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  threatened 
to  withhold  all  computer  procurement 
authority  within  the  Coast  Guard 
because  the  Coast  Guard  had  not  man¬ 
aged  its  desktop  computer  environment 
very  well.  As  a  first  step  toward  reme¬ 
dying  the  problem,  the  Headquarters 
office  of  computer  architecture  and 
planning  developed  a  Strategic  IRM 
Plan  (SIRMP)  and  implemented  the 
Coast  Guard's  first  IT  investment 
process.  More  recently,  the  Coast  Guard 
further  strengthened  IT  management 
by  developing  an  IT  management  strat¬ 
egy  and  an  accompanying  IT  manage¬ 
ment  plan,  and  by  refining  its  IT  invest¬ 
ment  process.  Rear  Admiral  Tozzi,  the 
CIO  of  the  Coast  Guard,  will  present 
his  vision  for  managing  information 
technology. 


10:30  a.m.  - 11:30  a.m. 

Contracting  and  the  CIO 

Wayne  D.  Bennett 

Chairman, 

Commercial  Technology  Practice 

Bingham  Dana  LLP 

Although  the  overarching  responsibility 
for  contracts  with  vendors  rests  square¬ 
ly  on  the  shoulders  of  CIOs,  they  are 
often  left  in  the  dark  about  the  sub¬ 
tleties  and  intricacies  of  IT  contracting. 
This  should  never  happen.  CIOs  must 
not  allow  their  lawyers  and  their  CFO 
to  choose  the  right  vendor  and  develop 
the  statement  of  work  without  the 
CIO's  involvement  and  approval 
through  each  stage  of  the  process.  This 
session  will  consider  selected  clauses 
from  software,  hardware  and  outsourc¬ 
ing  contracts,  with  an  emphasis  on  how 
these  clauses  affect  the  CIO's  on-going 
management  of  IT  projects. 
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22:30  fl.m.  -  22:25  p.m. 

Successful  Navigating  at  United 
Airlines:  Customer  Partnership, 
Applications  Development  Discipline 
and  Employee  Investment 

P  Bruce  D.  Parker 

United  Airlines 

United  has  dozens  of  projects  touching 
every  aspect  of  the  largest  airline  in  the 
world.  Their  IT  leadership  team  is 
learning  how  to  juggle  evolving  corpo¬ 
rate  priorities,  the  realities  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  and  competitive  marketplace, 
embracing  new  technologies  and  imple¬ 
mentations,  and  preparing  the  carrier 
for  the  year  2000. 

United's  "portfolio"  approach  of  cross¬ 
functional  teams  are  breaking  the  historic 
barriers  of  departments  and  divisions. 

By  adhering  to  "ADEPT,"  United's  appli¬ 
cations  development  tool,  project  cycle 
time  is  being  reduced  and  quality  is 
improving.  Through  investments  in 
personal  development  tools.  United's 
ISD  employees  are  going  beyond  the  typ¬ 
ical  "requirements  recorder"  role  and 
working  with  customers  as  consultants 
and  advisors,  and  thereby  opening  up 
dialogue  and  improving  quality. 

Parker  will  explain  how  a  focus  on  three 
areas  has  not  only  helped  United  sur¬ 
vive,  but  helped  move  it  toward  new 
levels  of  organizational  flexibility  and 
customer  satisfaction. 

22:25  a.m.  - 1:15  p.tn. 

Luncheon 

2:25  p.m.  -  2:05  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

2:05  p.m.  -  2:55  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

2:55  p.m.  -  3:45  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

3:45  p.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

4  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

All  I  Really  Know 


Robert  Fulghum 

Author,  Everything  I  Ever 
Needed  to  Know  I  Learned 
in  Kindergarten  and 
Words  1  Wish  I  Wrote 


Robert  Fulghum  is  a  master  storyteller, 
universally  known  for  his  bestseller. 


All  I  Really  Need  to  Know  I  Learned  in 
Kindergarten,  which  has  sold  over 
14  million  copies  worldwide  in  27 
languages  and  in  97  countries.  He  has 
had  an  eclectic  career  and  prefers  to 
maintain  an  open-ended  notion  of 
what  his  occupation  in  life  might  yet 
be.  In  his  uniquely  humorous  yet 
pensive  way,  he  will  offer  his  approach 
to  maintaining  balance  in  one's  life 
along  the  challenging  road  ahead. 

5:30  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Reception  with  Robert  Fulghum 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  3  I 


7:30  a.m.  -  8:15  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:15  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

KnowPulseSM  Results 

CIO  magazine 


8:30  a.m.  - 10:45  a.m. 

The  Digital  Landscape 
ofTomorrow 

Nicholas  Negroponte 
Founder,  Media  Labs 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

Author,  Being  Digital 

It  is  a  given  that  e-commerce  will 
exceed  a  trillion  dollars  in  the  year 
2000,  which  is  more  or  less  tomorrow. 
The  marketing  department,  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer,  younger  executives  and 
company  shareholders  will  just  not  tol¬ 
erate  doing  business  otherwise,  since 
almost  every  business  in  the  future  will 
operate  seven-days-a-week,  twenty- 
four-hours-per-day. 

The  unknown  is  the  degree  to  which 
consumers  around  the  world  will  do  an 
increasing  amount  of  their  personal 
commerce  on-line,  thereby  changing  the 
fundamentals  of  retail,  distribution  and 
business  practice.  It  is  apparant  that 
technical  and  economic  infrastructures 
vary  greatly  from  country  to  country, 
and  that  culture  surprisingly  plays  an 
even  bigger  role  in  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world. 

Negroponte  will  consider  the  necessary 
forces  in  the  achievement  of  a  truly 
global  economy.  This  will  involve  at 
once  the  penetration  of  means  for  a  dig¬ 


ital  lifestyle  everywhere  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  global  methods  for  security 
and  payment.  He  will  also  consider 
how  the  digital  future  will  depend 
upon  the  cost  of  telecommunications 
and  computers,  both  of  which  are  in 
the  midst  of  enormous  upheaval. 

10:45  a.m.  -  22:25  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

22:25  a.m.  -  22:45  a.m. 

Question  &  Answer  Session 
with  Nicholas  Negroponte 

Moderated  by  Jim  Wetherbe 

22:45  a.m.  -  noon 

Closing  Remarks 

Jim  Wetherbe 


Business  Briefings 


Data  Management  that 
Yields  Strategic  Advantage 


MarkTheilken 
Group  Leader 

Acxiom  Corporation 


Does  your  firm  need  to  be  faster  on 
its  feet?  How  well  can  you  reallocate 
resources  and  shift  processes  as  your 
markets  or  competitors  move?  Are 
there  points  of  inefficiency  in  your 
back-office  operations  where  bad  data 
or  risky  business  is  slipping  through? 

This  session  will  address  how  critical 
it  is  for  organizations  to  have  a  data 
management  strategy  that  allows  them 
to  create  a  strategic  advantage  from  the 
data  inside  and  outside  their  organiza¬ 
tion  while  guarding  consumer  privacy. 
Theilken  will  outline  the  components 
for  obtaining  external  data  and  effec¬ 
tively  leveraging  it  with  internal  data  to 
make  your  organization  fleeter  of  foot 
and  well  ahead  of  the  competition. 

Future  by  Design  — 

Organizing  and  Enabling  Chaos 

Gary  Rudin 

Corporate  Senior 
Vice  President 

Chief  Information  Officer  and 
Business  Transformation 

EDS 

Economies  are  transforming  from  coun¬ 
try-centric  to  global.  In  the  wake  of 
massive  change,  industry  lines  are  blur¬ 
ring,  new  markets  are  emerging,  and 
companies  in  every  industry  are  being 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conference5  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


swept  up  in  unpredictable  and  uncon¬ 
trollable  events.  CIOs  must  meet,  if  not 
lead,  the  accelerating  urgency  to  change 
business  processes  to  increase  competi¬ 
tiveness  while  managing  a  growing 
level  of  complexity:  the  hundreds  of 
available  platforms,  vendors  and  appli¬ 
cation  solutions;  Enterprise  Resource 
Planning  systems  eroding  legacy  sys¬ 
tems;  Y2K  remediation  demands;  and 
Internet/ intranet-driven  changes  affect¬ 
ing  how  business  is  conducted.  If  you 
or  your  company  change  slower  than 
the  industry  in  which  you  compete, 
you  may  be  doomed  to  failure.  Rudin 
will  discuss  possible  ways  to  make 
sense  of  this  inevitable  chaos. 

Maximizing  the  Value  of 
Your  Customer  Relationships  — 
How  to  Put  Enterprise 
Relationship  Management  (ERM) 
Systems  to  Work  for  You 

Roger  Siboni 
President  and  CEO 

Epiphany,  Inc. 


Powerful  market  forces  are  now  allow¬ 
ing  ERM  solutions  to  emerge,  where 
only  "piece  parts"  or  customer-built 
solutions  existed  before.  These  systems 
allow  the  entire  organization  to  focus 
on  maximizing  the  value  of  customer 
relationships.  Siboni  will  discuss  how 
specific  companies  are  putting  ERM 
systems  to  work  by  gaining  a  single 
integrated  view  by  pulling  information 
from  the  sales,  marketing,  service, 
finance  and  manufacturing  packages 
installed  throughout  the  enterprise. 
This  information  is  then  used  to  focus 
on  the  customers'  and  enterprises 
wants  to  build  for  a  lifetime,  reaping 
dynamic  competitive  benefits  as  a 
result. 

Real-Time  IT  Planning  — 

How  to  Plan  When  You  Have 
No  Time  to  Plan 

Peter  Greis 
Senior  Manager 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP 


Meeting  the  chaotic  demands  of  the 
21st  century  have  forced  IT  executives 
to  focus  most  of  their  attention  on 
the  current  operational  environment. 
This  has  left  little  time  for  thinking  and 
planning  for  the  future,  an  increasingly 
important  task  as  the  IT  infrastructure 


becomes  bigger  and  more  complex. 
Unfortunately,  the  traditional  IT  plan¬ 
ning  tools  are  complex,  time  consuming 
and  most  often  produce  results  that  are 
quickly  out  of  date  and  not  very  action¬ 
able.  This  session  will  profile  and 
review  some  of  the  planning  tools 
and  frameworks  being  used  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  firms  to  overcome  these  barriers. 

Bringing  Your  Business  to 
the  Internet:  Security  Risks 
in  the  Business  World 

John  L.  Puckett 

CIO 

GTE  Internetworking 


In  today's  business  world,  the  increase 
of  inter-company  electronic  communi¬ 
cations  and  wide-scale  adoption  of  the 
Internet  has  significantly  increased  a 
company's  risk  of  conducting  business 
securely.  The  rapid  evolution  and 
deployment  of  products  for  electronic 
commerce,  coupled  with  the  dramatic 
wide-scale  early  adoption  of  these  tech¬ 
nologies,  has  compounded  the  prob¬ 
lem.  With  technologies  so  new,  compa¬ 
nies  are  now  at  a  disadvantage  and 
vulnerable  to  being  compromised. 

This  session  will  address:  whether  these 
security  concerns  are  real,  what  are  the 
threats,  what  measures  can  be  taken  to 
achieve  an  acceptable  level  of  security, 
what  we  are  trying  to  protect,  how 
security  plans  and  policies  can  be 
developed,  and  what  new  technologies 
are  being  developed  and  are  available 
to  reduce  risk. 

Optimizing  Corporate 
Performance:Trends  and 
Best-Practices  for  Using 
Analytic  Applications 

Daniel  Druker 
Vice  President, 

Product  Marketing 

Hyperion  Solutions 

The  only  constant  in  today's  world 
is  that  the  pace  of  change  is  always 
increasing.  To  make  change  an  ally,  all 
employees  in  the  organization  must 
have  access  to  up-to-the-minute  infor¬ 
mation,  so  they  can  make  correct, 
informed  decisions  that  will  have  a  pos¬ 
itive  impact  on  the  organization.  The 
instantaneous  collection,  integration 
and  distribution  of  information  from  a 
wide  range  of  sources  helps  decision¬ 
makers  at  all  levels  constantly  optimize 


corporate  performance.  When  faced 
with  change,  every  decision-maker 
must  not  only  instantly  understand  the 
correct  actions  to  take,  but  must  be  able 
to  understand  the  implications  on 
shareholder  value  of  those  actions. 

Druker  will  discuss  customer  case 
studies,  trends  and  best-practices  for 
using  analytic  applications,  OLAP,  and 
data  warehousing  and  show  how  com¬ 
panies  can  deliver  actionable  informa¬ 
tion  instantaneously  to  all  decisions 
makers  across  the  enterprise  to  drive 
business  performance. 

Beyond  Recovery: 

Total  Business  Protection 

Paul  E.  Doyle 
Senior  Consultant 

IBM  Global  Services, 
Business  Recovery  Services 

Plow  well  should  you  prepare  for 
something  that  probably  won't  happen? 
Disasters  don't  have  to  be  major  events 
from  Mother  Nature  to  disrupt  the  flow 
of  business  —  or  your  relationship  with 
customers.  In  fact,  the  smallest  disrup¬ 
tion  can  turn  into  a  large-scale  catastro¬ 
phe  if  your  competitors  take  advantage 
of  it  fast  enough.  Y2K  is  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  event  in  history  to  affect  organiza¬ 
tions  on  a  global  basis.  The  secret  to 
survival  is  never  to  be  caught  by  sur¬ 
prise.  You  need  to  protect  your  ability 
to  service  and  support  your  customers. 

This  session  will  discuss  an  approach 
that  not  only  helps  you  recover  your 
business  if  it  experiences  a  disruption, 
but  also  protect  it  against  the  kinds  of 
events  that  can  cause  the  disruption  in 
the  first  place.  You  will  learn  a  compre¬ 
hensive  enterprisewide  business  protec¬ 
tion  program,  to  help  you  avoid  or  pre¬ 
pare  for  and  recover  from  a  disaster. 

The  model  will  cover  risk  management, 
recovery  strategy,  recovery  capability, 
and  the  recovery  plan  and  business 
continuity  issues.  Y2K  contingency 
planning  preparations  will  also  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 
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Making  Tactical  Decisions  with  a 
Strategic  View:  Preventing  IT 
Chaos 

David  P.Vellante 

Senior  Vice  President 

IDC 


Tactical  decisions  made  today  can 
have  profound  strategic  impact  for 
tomorrow.  IT  executives  must  be  in 
command  of  daily  conflicts  while  they 
help  to  steer  their  companies  toward 
long-term  business  objectives  and  victo¬ 
ry.  Meanwhile,  they  confront  a  jugger¬ 
naut  of  technologies,  services,  products 
and  suppliers.  How  do  they  navigate 
through  the  rough  waters?  How  do 
they  fight  today's  IT  battles  while  mak¬ 
ing  sure  the  business  war  is  not  lost? 
Although  some  battles  are  unavoidable, 
IT  executives  must  pick  and  choose 
their  fights,  and  the  tactics  they  use  to 
overcome  day-to-day  challenges  must 
be  part  of  an  overall  strategy  to  avoid 
battlefield  chaos  and  reach  business 
goals.  To  do  so,  IT  executives  must  be 
armed  not  only  with  concise,  accurate, 
real-world  information  that  empowers 
their  troops  but  also  insight  and  analy¬ 
sis  —  visionary  IT  intelligence  —  to 
guide  them  to  success  through  an  ever- 
changing  IT  landscape. 

Responsive  Business  Solutions 
Through  a  Unifying  Architecture 

Christopher  S. Thomas 

Director,  Distributed  Enterprise 
Architecture  Lab 
Enterprise  Server  Group 

Intel  Corporation 

Maintaining  a  competitive  edge  in  the 
e-business  environment  requires  new 
architectural  approaches  to  traditional 
business  solutions,  as  well  as  new 
solutions  to  computing  at  the  Internet 
boundaries.  Explore  how  companies  are 
using  a  unified  architecture  to  decouple 
interdependencies  inhibiting  applica¬ 
tion  development,  reducing  time  to 
deployment  and  increasing  total  value 
of  ownership.  Included  in  the  session 
are  case  studies  of  companies  benefiting 
from  the  architectural  and  value 
implications  of  utilizing  a  "unifying 
architecture." 


IT  Inside. ..And  Outside  — 

Is  There  Really  a  Battlefield? 

John  R.  Fischer 

Vice  President 

Policy  Management  Systems 
Corporation 

Senior  Vice  President 

CYBERTEK  Corporation 

Courtesy  of  Lockheed  Martin 
Corporation 

With  the  shortage  of  resources  and 
competing  priorities,  executives  today 
are  challenged  with  how  to  support  the 
internal  IT  infrastructure  and,  more 
importantly,  the  core  processes  of  the 
organization  —  the  ones  that  can  spell 
success  or  failure  of  the  business.  Are 
these  goals  different  or  do  they  need  to 
move  in  the  same  direction?  John 
Fischer  will  discuss  how  PMSC  capital¬ 
ized  on  the  trend  of  integrating  internal 
capabilities  into  its  business  processes, 
and  how  this  has  raised  PMSC  to  new 
competitive  heights. 

Why  Wait  for  the 
New  Carrier  Services? 

Jeong  H.  Kim 

President 

Carrier  Networks,  DNS 

Lucent  Technologies 


While  advanced  publicity  for  new  con¬ 
verged  carrier  services  has  accelerated 
user  demand,  the  fact  remains  that  car¬ 
rier  networks  will  not  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  many  of  these  new  services  for 
several  years.  Starting  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  changing  public  network 
profile,  Kim  will  discuss  how  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  customer 
premises  equipment  and  falling  band¬ 
width  prices  enable  corporate  end  users 
to  deploy  and  enjoy  new  services  today. 
Why  wait  for  the  carriers?  The  answer 
is,  you  don't  have  to. 

The  Accelerated  IT  Organization: 
Best  Practices  for  Rapid 
E-Commerce  Deployment 

Jorge  R.Taborga 
Vice  President  and  CIO 

Nortel  Networks,  Inc. 


As  architect  and  leader  of  Nortel's  IT 
initiatives,  Jorge  R.  Taborga  will  lead  an 
interactive  discussion  on  best  practices 
for  supply  chain  integration  and  other 
e-commerce  efforts.  Participants  will 


leave  this  lively  session  with  novel 
insights  into  areas  of  project  execution 
such  as  structuring,  leading  and 
inventing  high-performance  teams; 
when/how  to  integrate  business  units 
into  the  process;  decision  models  that 
promote  front-line  employee  initiative; 
creative  vendor  management  princi¬ 
ples;  management  metrics  for  effective 
project  tracking  and  control;  and 
improving  convergence  between  project 
commitments  and  deliverables. 

Double  Your  IT  Development 
Capacity  Without  Increasing 
Your  Budget 

Rick  Pleczko 
Vice  President, 

Worldwide  Marketing 
and  Development 

PLATINUM  technology,  inc. 

Imagine  that!  You  could  complete  proj¬ 
ects  faster.  Improve  product  quality. 
Even  deliver  more  value  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  What's  the  secret?  Companies  that 
pay  attention  to  their  application  devel¬ 
opment  infrastructure  experience  pro¬ 
ductivity  gains  of  100%  or  more  versus 
the  average  performer.  Improving  the 
ability  to  deliver  projects  consistently 
on-time  and  in  budget  is  the  most 
important  effort  a  CIO  can  launch.  The 
key  to  better  project  delivery  is  estab¬ 
lishing  an  infrastructure  that  leverages 
tools,  best  practices  and  effective  man¬ 
agement  approaches  to  ensure  success. 
This  session  will  explore  the  strategies, 
implementation  and  payback  of  imple¬ 
menting  a  development  infrastructure 
for  breakthrough  business  impact. 


Larry  Garlick 
Chairman  and  CEO 

Remedy  Corporation 


Garlick  will  explore  the  benefits  of 
implementing  highly  adaptable  appli¬ 
cations  that  enable  IT  organizations  to 
adapt  to  changing  requirements  easily 
and  cost-effectively.  He  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  ability  to  deliver  streamlined 
business  processes  across  an  enterprise 
in  a  concise,  timely  and  measurable 
manner.  This  provides  a  new  alterna¬ 
tive  to  lengthy,  expensive  enterprise 
application  deployments,  allowing  IT 
organizations  to  efficiently  meet  busi¬ 
ness  objectives  for  all  lines 
of  business. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


The  Customer  Advantage:  Supporting  Triage  and  Prioritization 

Making  Every  Relationship  Count  in  the  Face  of  Disaster 


William  Schmarzo 

Vice  President  of 

1  ~yr 

Business  Development 

Sequent  Computer 

mL  Ji 

Systems,  Inc. 

B  kb*. 

John  Ticer 

President  and  COO 

Stac, Inc. 


A  reality  check:  Are  you  managing  the 
relationship  or  the  data?  Are  you  man¬ 
aging  a  product  portfolio  or  a  relation¬ 
ship  resume?  Using  customer  knowl¬ 
edge  to  impact  the  bottom  line  takes 
more  than  just  software  and  data  — 
it  requires  a  business  model  shift. 
Schmarzo  will  address  the  business 
issues  surrounding  successful 
Customer  Relationship  Management. 

Continuous  Communications 
Creativity  as  an  Answer  to 
Continuous  Emergency: 

A  Case  Study  in  the  Development 
of  Next-Generation  Applications 

Sue  Sentell 

Vice  President,  Marketing  and 
Product  Management 

Sprint  Business 


Familiar  as  a  medical  term,  triage  refers 
to  sorting  patients  and  allocating  treat¬ 
ment  to  maximize  the  number  of  sur¬ 
vivors.  With  regard  to  IT  disaster  (Y2K 
included),  the  term  refers  to  prioritizing 
affected  systems,  applications  and  files 
based  on  their  criticality  to  the  business. 
Ticer  will  focus  on  techniques  and  tech¬ 
nologies  to  help  identify  and  alleviate 
disasters  at  the  file,  application  and  sys¬ 
tem  level  to  get  companies  back  to  busi¬ 
ness  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Importance  of 
ESP  to  the  CIO! 

Michael  J.  Walsh 
Director  of  Marketing 
Sun  Microsystems 
Computer  Division 

Sun  Microsystems 
of  Canada  Inc. 


Businesses  today  face  a  challenging 
array  of  issues,  from  providing  superior 
customer  service  to  building  a  skilled 
workforce  to  moving  products  to  mar¬ 
ket  more  quickly.  But  implementing  IT 
solutions  that  serve  the  needs  of  busi¬ 
nesses  in  a  changing  environment  are 
becoming  far  less  challenging,  thanks  to 
the  advent  of  next-generation  networks. 
By  offering  new  communications  appli¬ 
cations  that  better  link  internal  and 
external  stakeholders  -  employees,  cus¬ 
tomers,  telecommuters,  branch  offices, 
web  site  visitors  and  so  forth  -  next- 
generation  networks  make  creative 
solutions  possible  for  businesses'  most 
critical  communications  problems. 
Sentell  will  offer  a  case  study  in  devel¬ 
oping  such  solutions  —  solutions  that 
ease  the  burden  of  "managing  in  a  state 
of  continuous  emergency." 


The  future  will  belong  to  those  organi¬ 
zations  that  can  out-innovate  the  com¬ 
petition.  At  the  center  of  this  transfor¬ 
mation  is  the  CIO  and  key  to  his/her 
success  could  rely  on  ESP  or  the 
ability  to  build  an  "Enterprise  Service 
Provider"  model.  Walsh  will  consider  a 
new  value  proposition  for  IT  in  the  net¬ 
worked  age,  the  seven  core  trends  of 
the  networked  age,  the  ISP  model  as  a 
blue  print  for  the  ESP,  and  the  role  of 
Java  and  JINI  —  are  you  ready  for  exe¬ 
cutable  content? 

Managing  Interdependent 
Business  Applications: 

Legacy,  ERP,  Off-the-Shelf, 

Custom,  E-business 

Michael  W.  Stankiewicz 
Vice  President  of 
Professional  Services 

TRUE  Software,  Inc. 

As  enterprise  applications  move  from 
a  host-  to  a  multi-platform  distributed 
architecture  and  to  the  Internet,  manag¬ 
ing  them  becomes  more  complex,  and 
requires  new  tools  and  methodologies. 
The  impact  of  downtime  has  escalated 
from  the  back-office  to  the  front-office, 
to  business  partners  in  the  supply 
chain,  and  to  the  customer.  Actual 
case  studies  illustrate  how  leading 


enterprises  have  implemented  main¬ 
frame-grade  controls  for  managing 
complex  business  systems  that  include 
legacy,  ERP,  off-the-shelf,  custom  and 
e-business  applications  —  monitoring 
their  interdependencies  and  ensuring 
application  availability. 

How  can  IT  organizations  improve  the 
enterprise  application  lifecycle  process 
to  reduce  costs  and  ensure  application 
uptime?  What  are  the  challenges  to  the 
acceptance  and  deployment  of  these 
Enterprise  Application  Management 
solutions?  How  do  IT  organizations 
maintain  control  of  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions  where  change  is  a  constant? 

How  are  changes  synchronized  across 
interdependent  legacy,  ERP,  off-the- 
shelf,  custom  and  e-business  applica¬ 
tions?  Who  is  responsible  for  managing 
the  deployment  of  distributed  applica¬ 
tions,  and  ensuring  their  proper  instal¬ 
lation  and  availability?  How  do  organi¬ 
zations  value  application  availability, 
and  apportion  cost  and  human 
resources  to  software-  versus  hardware- 
caused  problems? 

Collaboration  Strategies: 

Bringing  People  Together  to 
Increase  Competitive  Advantage 
Without  Ever  Leaving  the  Office 

Marty  Falaro 

Vice  President,  Marketing  and 
Business  Development 

VideoServer,  Inc. 


Point  to  point  videoconferencing  sys¬ 
tems  are  being  developed  in  key  enter¬ 
prise  sites.  With  shifting  alliances  and 
M&A  activity,  CIOs  are  constantly  inte¬ 
grating  new  cultures,  environments  and 
systems  together.  Geographically  dis¬ 
persed  workgroups  must  come  together 
to  integrate  projects,  ideas  and  entire 
new  corporate  structures.  This  session 
will  provide  strategies  and  solutions 
along  with  peer  reviews  of  implementa¬ 
tions  of  IP  conferencing. 

Business  Briefings  Will  Also 
be  Offered  by: 

Business  Objects 

Cabletron  Systems 

Compaq  Computer  Corporation 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 

StorageTek 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.comlconferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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ACXIOM 

Acxiom  can  help  you  tap  into  the 
valuable  data  captured  in  your  opera¬ 
tional  systems  and  make  it  part  of  an 
accurate,  comprehensive  and  accessible 
warehouse  of  customer  information. 
Acxiom's  expertise  in  data  integration 
assists  you  in  cleansing  and  organizing 
your  data  as  well  as  integrating  exter¬ 
nal  data  to  transform  it  into  customer 
knowledge  and  drive  powerful  decision 
support  applications.  With  expertise 
in  industries  such  as  retail,  banking/ 
finance,  insurance,  publishing,  telecom¬ 
munications  and  utilities,  Acxiom  helps 
CIOs  deliver  timely  and  appropriate 
information  to  end  users  throughout 
the  enterprise. 


Business  Objects 

Business  Objects  is  the  world's  lead¬ 
ing  provider  of  integrated  enterprise 
decision  support  tools.  Business  Objects 
products  provide  non-technical  busi¬ 
ness  users  with  access  to  information 
stored  in  data  warehouses,  data  marts 
and  packaged  business  applications. 
Business  Objects  provides  a  complete 
suite  of  decision  support  tools  includ¬ 
ing  query,  reporting,  online  analytical 
processing,  data  mining  and  DSS 
administration  for  both  client/ server 
and  Internet  environments.  Business 
Objects  has  sold  more  than  780,000 
licenses  to  over  6,200  organizations  in 
more  than  60  countries  worldwide. 
Business  Objects  may  be  reached  by 
phone  at  408  953-6000  or  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  www.businessobjects.com. 
The  company's  stock  is  publicly  traded 
under  the  ticker  symbol  BOBJY. 
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The  Complete  Networking  Solution'" 

Cabletron  Systems  is  a  leading 
developer,  manufacturer  and  marketer 
of  standards-based  LAN,  WAN  and 
ATM  networking  solutions.  Through 
its  advanced  switching  and  enterprise 
management  products  —  coupled  with 
strategic  industry  partnerships  — 
Cabletron  provides  the  infrastructure  to 
seamlessly  support  converging  voice, 
video  and  data  resources  from  one  inte¬ 
grated  platform.  All  of  the  company's 
solutions  share  a  common  goal  of 
reducing  operating  costs,  simplifying 
administration,  and  improving  produc¬ 
tivity  from  top  to  bottom.  Cabletron's 
award-winning  solutions  include 
industry-leading  SmartSwitches  and 
SPECTRUM  enterprise  manager. 


COMPAQ 

Founded  in  1982,  Compaq  Computer 

Corporation  is  a  Fortune  200  compa¬ 
ny.  Compaq  is  the  second  largest  com¬ 
puter  company  in  the  world  and  the 
largest  global  supplier  of  personal  com¬ 
puters.  Compaq  develops  and  markets 
hardware,  software,  solutions  and  serv¬ 
ices,  including  industry-leading  enter¬ 
prise  computing  solutions,  fault-toler¬ 
ant  business-critical  solutions,  network¬ 
ing  and  communication  products, 
commercial  desktop  and  portable  prod¬ 
ucts  and  consumer  PCs.  Customer 
support  and  information  about 
Compaq  and  its  products  are  available 
at  www.compacj.com. 


iw  Data  General 


Data  General  ( www.dg.com )  special¬ 
izes  in  providing  open  storage  systems, 
servers  and  services  for  customers 
worldwide.  Our  CLARiiON  high-avail¬ 
ability  solutions  feature  flexible,  scala¬ 
ble  products  for  UNIX  and  Windows 
NT,  including  end-to-end  Fibre  Channel 
and  SCSI  arrays.  Our  Intel  architecture- 
based  AViiON  servers  offer  enterprise 
solutions  for  Windows  NT  and  high- 
end  UNIX  platforms  using  NUMA 
technology.  An  excellent  enterprise 
applications  platform,  AViiON  servers 
provide  a  robust  foundation  for  such 
strategic  applications  as  data  warehous¬ 
ing  and  secure  Internet  commerce. 


EDS 


EDS  is  a  professional  services  firm  that 
applies  consulting,  information  and 
technology  in  innovative  and  produc¬ 
tive  ways  to  enable  clients  to  improve 
their  overall  performance. 

Through  a  comprehensive  portfolio  of 
service  offerings,  EDS  is  the  provider 
of  choice  for  thousands  of  leading 
enterprises  and  governments  around 
the  globe.  The  company  works  with  its 
clients  and  business  partners  to  provide 
thought  leadership  and  create  measura¬ 
ble  value  by  unleashing  the  full  poten¬ 
tial  of  information  and  technology. 

One  of  EDS'  driving  principles  is  that 
how  technology  is  used  is  much  more 
important  than  technology  itself. 

For  more  information  about  EDS, 
please  visit  www.eds.com. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


epiphany 


Epiphany,  Inc.  is  the  leading  provider 
of  packaged  software  applications  to 
drive  Enterprise  Relationship  Manage¬ 
ment  (ERM).  Seen  as  the  next  wave 
of  Web-based  enterprise  applications, 
ERM  helps  companies  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  value  from  their  customer  rela¬ 
tionships  by  enabling  them  to  better 
identify,  differentiate,  and  interact  with 
their  customers.  Based  on  that  knowl¬ 
edge  they  can  better  customize  their 
products  to  meet  customer  needs. 

ERM  systems  draw  this  information 
from  the  sales,  marketing,  service, 
finance  and  manufacturing  packages 
inside  the  company. 


HI  Ernst  &Younc  llp 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  a  leading  profes¬ 
sional  service  firm,  today  operates  one 
of  the  world's  largest  and  most  influen¬ 
tial  management  consulting  practices. 
Our  business  improvement  profession¬ 
als  create  and  implement  solutions  for 
clients  that  help  them  to  improve  oper¬ 
ational  efficiencies,  grow  their  compa¬ 
nies  and  use  capital  effectively.  Ernst  & 
Young  consultants  work  with  leading 
companies  all  over  the  world  on  large- 
scale  business  improvement,  organiza¬ 
tional  change  and  information  technol¬ 
ogy  initiatives.  Our  industry-leading 
methods  and  tools  provide  clients  with 
measurable  and  rapidly-realized  busi¬ 
ness  value. 


INTERNETWORKING 

POWERED  BY  BBN 


HYPERiON 

Driving  Business  Performance™ 


GTE  Internetworking,  a  unit  of  GTE 
Corporation,  is  a  leading  provider  of 
integrated  Internet  services  that  help 
organizations  share  information  effec¬ 
tively  and  securely  throughout  the 
enterprise.  We  offer  customers,  from 
consumers  to  Fortune  500  companies, 
complete  network  solutions,  including 
dial-up  and  dedicated  Internet  access, 
high-performance  Web  hosting,  man¬ 
aged  Internet  security,  certificate  man¬ 
agement  systems,  network  manage¬ 
ment,  systems  integration,  Web-based 
application  development  and  consult¬ 
ing  services  for  integrating  the  Internet 
into  business  operations. 

Thnl  HEWLETT® 
\iHlM  PACKARD 

Hewlett-Packard  Company  (HP) 

is  a  leading  global  provider  of  comput¬ 
ing,  Internet  and  intranet  solutions, 
services,  communications  products  and 
measurement  solutions.  It  is  the  sec¬ 
ond-largest  computer  supplier  in  the 
world,  with  computer-related  revenue 
in  excess  of  $38.8  billion  in  its  1998  fis¬ 
cal  year.  HP  has  124,600  employees  and 
had  revenue  of  $47.1  billion  in  its  1998 
fiscal  year. 

HP  is  extending  its  acknowledged 
worldwide  leadership  position  in  enter¬ 
prise  computing  to  the  Internet  and 
intranet  marketplace.  HP,  which  operat¬ 
ed  the  largest  intranet  in  the  world,  will 
continue  to  expand  its  Internet  expert¬ 
ise  by  providing  Internet-ready  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  for  business  solutions 
targeted  from  small  office /home  office 
to  the  enterprise.  HP  continues  to  set 
industry  standards  for  secure  Internet 
servers  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
"trusted  advisor"  customers  rely  on  to 
build  their  own  intra/ Internet  solutions 
for  their  competitive  advantage. 

-  * 


Hyperion  Solutions  Corporation 

(Nasdaq:  HYSL),  formed  through  the 
merger  of  Hyperion  Software  and 
Arbor  Software,  is  a  leading  provider  of 
analytic  application  software  for  report¬ 
ing,  analysis,  modeling  and  planning. 
Hyperion's  family  of  packaged  analytic 
applications,  OLAP  server,  and  devel¬ 
oper  and  end-user  tools  are  in  use  by 
more  than  4,000  customers  worldwide, 
including  more  than  60  of  the  Fortune 
100  and  more  than  40  of  the  Financial 
Times  European  Top  100.  Hyperion 
Solutions  has  established  partnerships 
with  more  than  300  leading  data  ware¬ 
housing,  OLAP  tools,  services,  ERP, 
packaged  application  and  platform 
vendors  to  extend  the  value  of  the 
company's  products  and  services  to 
deliver  maximum  flexibility  and  choice 
to  customers.  The  company  is  head¬ 
quartered  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif,  and 
has  more  than  1,800  employees  in 
26  countries.  Information  on  Hyperion's 
products  and  services  is  available  at 
www.hyperion.com,  info@hyperion.com 
or  1-800-286-8000. 


IBM  Global  Services,  through  its 
business  recovery  services  offering, 
provides  customers  in  62  countries 
with  business  protection,  recovery  and 
Internet  security  services  for  large, 
midrange  and  distributed  multiplat¬ 
form  computing  environments.  IBM 
was  the  first  business  recovery  vendor 
in  the  U.S.  to  achieve  ISO  9001  registra¬ 
tion,  an  internationally  recognized 
quality  certification. 

IBM  Global  Services  offers  unparalleled 
global  capabilities  in  163  countries  and 
is  the  world's  largest  and  most  versatile 
IT  consulting  services  provider.  Visit 
www.brs.ibm.com. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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International  Data  Corporation 

(IDC)  is  the  leader  in  delivering  reli¬ 
able  and  insightful  IT  data,  analysis 
and  opinions.  Founded  in  1964,  this 
worldwide  organization  employs  more 
than  300  industry  analysts  who  cover 
the  full  spectrum  of  technology  and 
management  areas.  In  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  technology  market,  IS  professionals 
rely  on  IDC  for  clarification,  validation 
and  practical  guidance  in  their  tactical 
and  strategic  IT  decision  making.  IDC's 
worldwide  coverage  and  rigorous  pri¬ 
mary  research  combine  for  a  powerful 
resource,  providing  comprehensive  IT 
authoritative  intelligence  on  such  areas 
as  architectures,  suppliers,  technologies, 
products,  services,  staffing  and  process 
es.  With  IDC's  Web  site  at  www.idc.com 
for  more  information. 


intel. 

Intel  was  founded  over  thirty  years 
ago  and  soon  introduced  the  first 
microprocessor,  changing  forever  the 
way  people  work,  learn  and  communi¬ 
cate.  Today,  companies  incorporate 
Intel  architecture-based  solutions  across 
their  business  and  IT  environments: 
from  Internet  servers  to  data  center 
systems,  desktops  to  workstations,  and 
laptops  to  network  PCs.  Intel  supplies 
the  computing  industry  with  chips, 
boards,  systems  and  software  used 
as  "building  blocks"  to  create  advanced 
computing  systems.  Visit  Intel's 
Web  site  at  www.intel.com  for  more 
information. 


Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

has  emerged  as  the  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  solutions  partner  of  choice  for 
clients  who  demand  competitive,  value- 
added  innovation  in  their  information 
systems.  With  $6.5  billion  in  IT  sales 
and  more  than  46,000  information  pro¬ 
fessionals  worldwide,  Lockheed  Martin 
offers  business  and  IT  architecture  serv¬ 
ices,  applications  and  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  and  information  processing  opera¬ 
tions  for  commercial  and  government 
customers.  Our  experience  spans  30 
years  of  information  management  for 
clients  in  markets  such  as  retail,  manu¬ 
facturing,  distribution,  health  care, 
finance  and  insurance,  as  well  as  state 
and  local  governments. 


Lucent  Technologies 

Bell  Labs  Innovations 

Increasingly,  business  customers  want 
end-to-end  communications  solutions 
that  address  all  their  needs.  As  you 
look  to  optimize  your  voice,  data  and 
video  networks,  you  are  also  looking 
for  ways  to  protect  the  investments  you 
have  made  in  these  networks.  From  sin¬ 
gle-site  establishments  to  global  organi¬ 
zations,  we  work  closely  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  deliver  solutions  in  support 
of  unique  business  objectives.  Lucent 
Technologies  is  connecting  ideas, 
commerce  and  people  all  around  the 
world.  Visit  www.lucent.com  for  more 
information. 


Nortel  Networks  works  with  cus¬ 
tomers  worldwide  to  design,  build 
and  deliver  communications  and  IP- 
(Internet  Protocol)  optimized  networks 
—  Unified  Networks  that  create 
greater  value  for  customers  worldwide 
by  delivering  integrated  network  solu¬ 
tions  spanning  data  and  telephony. 
Customers  include  public  and  private 
enterprises  and  institutions;  Internet 
service  providers;  local,  long-distance, 
cellular  and  PCS  (Personal  Communi¬ 
cations  Services)  communications  com¬ 
panies;  cable  television  carriers;  and 
utilities.  Nortel  (Northern  Telecom), 
one  of  the  world's  largest  suppliers  of 
digital  network  solutions,  and  Bay 
Networks,  a  leader  in  the  worldwide 
data  networking  market  merged  in 
1998  to  create  Nortel  Networks.  Bay 
Networks  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Nortel  Networks.  Core  Competen¬ 
cies  include:  large-scale  design  and 
implementation;  global  network  sales, 
service  and  support;  technology  inno¬ 
vation  and  application;  account  and 
distribution  channel  management; 
customer  partnering;  and  management 
of  globally  diversified  resources. 

PLATINUM 

PLATINUM  technology,  inc. 

provides  a  unique  set  of  software 
and  services  that  help  IT  organizations 
work  better  by  improving  performance 
and  reducing  risk  in  their  IT  infrastruc¬ 
tures,  including  data,  systems  and 
applications.  Specific  areas  of  IT  man¬ 
agement  include  database  system 
management,  application  development 
support,  data  warehousing,  decision 
support  and  Year  2000  conversions. 
Additional  information  about 
PLATINUM  technology,  inc.  is 
available  via  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
www.piatinurn.com  or  by  telephone  at 
800  442-6861  or  630  620-5000. 
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Remedy  Corporation  develops  and 
markets  adaptable  enterprise  software 
applications  for  employee  and  cus¬ 
tomer  services.  Remedy's  solutions 
lead  the  help  desk  and  Consolidated 
Service  Desk  (CSD)  market,  the 
Customer  Relationship  Management 
(CRM)  market  and  the  Enterprise 
Resource  Management  (ERM)  market. 
Remedy's  trademark  product  adapt¬ 
ability  allows  the  software  to  automate 
additional  business  processes  through¬ 
out  the  enterprise.  Founded  in  1990,  the 
Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  company 
serves  more  than  3,400  customers  at 
over  6,350  sites  in  63  countries. 


Sequent  is  a  leading  provider  of  high- 
end  scalable  data-center-ready  open 
systems  solutions  for  large  organiza¬ 
tions  spanning  diverse  industries.  In 
1996,  Sequent  was  first  to  market  with 
large-scale  non-uniform  memory  access 
(NUMA)  systems  based  on  Intel's 
Pentium  Pro  architecture  and  designed 
to  run  the  UNIX  operating  system. 
Sequent  recently  announced  and  will  be 
demonstrating  NUMACenter,  a  new 
server  that  will  support  mixed-mode 
computing,  running  Windows  NT  and 
UNIX  concurrently  on  the  same  man¬ 
aged  system. 


Sprint  is  a  global  communications 
company  —  at  the  forefront  in  integrat¬ 
ing  long  distance,  local  and  wireless 
communications  services,  and  one  of 
the  world's  largest  carriers  of  Internet 
traffic.  Sprint  built  and  operates  the 
United  States'  only  nationwide,  all- 
digital,  fiber-optic  network  and  is  the 
leader  in  advanced  data  communica¬ 
tions  services.  Sprint  has  $14  billion 
in  annual  revenues  and  serves  more 
that  16  million  business  and  consumer 
customers. 


Stac 


Founded  in  1983,  Stac,  Inc.  is  known 
worldwide  for  its  innovations  in  data 
compression.  The  company  builds  on 
these  advancements  to  create  high-per¬ 
formance  systems  recovery  software 
solutions  for  enterprise  customers. 

Stac  has  established  strategic  relation¬ 
ships  with  Hewlett-Packard,  IBM, 
Legato  Systems,  Microsoft,  Network 
Associates,  Novell  and  other  industry 
leaders  to  provide  best-of-breed,  com¬ 
prehensive  solutions  for  distributed 
networks.  Through  its  OEM  network¬ 
ing  products  subsidiary,  Hi/fn,  Stac 
also  provides  semiconductor  solutions 
to  improve  the  efficiency,  security  and 
manageability  of  networks. 

StorageTek 

Storage Tek  helps  customers  collect, 
move,  store  and  share  digital 
information.  StorageTek  products 
and  services  manage  information  in 
applications  ranging  from  mainframe 
to  open-systems  data,  video,  audio  and 
still  images.  The  company's  networked 
storage  architecture  is  designed  to 
work  with  any  server,  any  operating 
system,  any  application  and  even  other 
vendors'  storage  devices.  It  embraces 
tape,  disk,  connectivity  products  and 
software  from  a  variety  of  partners  and 
competitors,  while  distributing  storage 
information  management  intelligence 
throughout  the  storage  network. 


microsystems 

Since  its  inception  in  1982,  a  singular 
vision,  "The  Network  Is  The  Computer™" 
has  propelled  Sun  Microsystems, 

Inc.  (NASDAQ:  SUNW),  to  its  position 
as  a  leading  provider  of  high  quality 
hardware,  software  and  services  for 
establishing  enterprise-wide  intranets 
and  expanding  the  power  of  the 
Internet.  With  more  than  $9  billion  in 
annual  revenues,  Sun  can  be  found  in 
more  than  150  countries  and  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  wwxv.sun.com. 


Ili 


As  more  mission  critical  applications 
are  deployed  in  distributed  environ¬ 
ments,  IT  organizations  are  increasingly 
focused  on  ensuring  their  availability. 
TRUE  Software  provides  a  suite  of 
client/server  software  products  that 
enable  organizations  to  effectively  man¬ 
age  the  change  process  for  the  develop¬ 
ment,  deployment  and  ongoing  mainte¬ 
nance  of  software  applications  in  dis¬ 
tributed,  multi-platform  computing 
environments.  TRUE  is  the  first  to 
offer  a  complete  "enterprise  application 
management"  solution  that  ensures 
the  predictable  and  non-disruptive 
rollout  of  application  changes  in 
IT  organizations. 

^  VideoServer 

VideoServer,  Inc.  (NASDAQ:  VSVR) 
is  the  leading  supplier  of  networking 
equipment  and  associated  software 
used  to  create  multimedia  conferences 
that  connect  multiple  users  over  wide 
area  networks  and  allow  them  to  inter¬ 
act  as  a  group.  The  company's  products 
provide  multipoint  conferencing,  as 
well  as  applications  for  conference  con¬ 
trol,  network  management  and  band¬ 
width  management.  VideoServer  sells 
its  products  to  leading  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  equipment  suppliers,  telephone  car¬ 
riers,  conferencing  service  providers, 
computer  companies  and  others. 
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Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.coml conferences  or  Fax  to  508  879-7720. 

You  may  also  Call  us  at  800  366-0246  or  Mail  the  competed  form  to:  Executive  Programs , 
CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

E-MAIL 

COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

HOTEL  ARRIVAL  DATE 

HOTEL  DEPARTURE  DATE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

CHECK  ALLTHAT  APPLY: 

PJ2 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

□  IS  PRACTITIONERS/EXECUTIVES  =  $  1 ,995 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive 
or  hold  another  executive  position  other  than 
those  listed  below. 

□  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY  =  $2,655 

The  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights. 

Do  not  make  your  own  hotel  reservations;  CIO 
will  make  them  for  you. 

□  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING  =  $  1 0,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing, 
new  business  development  or  consulting  posi¬ 
tion,  including  executive  management  of  IT 
vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This  fee  is 
payable  by  company  check  only.  CIO  will 
make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES: 

□  COMPANION  PROGRAM  =  $325 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program 
to  attend  any  conference-related  functions. 
Includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions, 
entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  a  stretch 
and  tone  class,  and  planned  companion 
activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is 
not  included. 

□  I  am  not  staying  at  the  Arizona  Biltmore 


Name  of  alternate  hotel 


Business  Card 
REQUIRED 

In  Order  to 
Process 
Registration 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits,  ties 
or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the  Arizona 
Biltmore.  We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations 
early  by  calling  the  hotel  at  602  955-6600  and 
identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference 
to  receive  the  conference  rate.  CIO  will  make 
hotel  reservations  for  government! military 
participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your 
room  with  a  credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or 
unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on  February 
28,  1999.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and 
charges  are  your  responsibility.  If  a  CIO  confer¬ 
ence  Enrollment  Form  is  not  received  within 
48  hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your 
room  will  be  released  from  the  CIO  room  block. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official  conference  carrier. 
For  discounted  airfare,  call  800  433-1790  and 
reference  Star  File  US5539UB.  AVIS  is  the  official 
car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at  800  331-1600  and 
reference  8766657. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance 
of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes  conference  sessions, 
business  brief ngs,  Corporate  Host  displays,  confer¬ 
ence  materials  and  scheduled  meals,  receptions 
and  entertainment.  Transportation,  hotel  and  recre¬ 
ation  are  your  responsibility.  Please  note  that 
submission  of  this  enrollment  form  to 
CIO  obligates  the  attendee/sender  for 
the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

ALL  CANCELLATIONS  OR  SUBSTITUTIONS  MUST 
BE  INWRITING.You  may  cancel  your  conference 
or  companion  enrollment  up  to  February  26,  1999 
without  penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  will  be 
imposed  for  cancellations  between  February  26  — 
March  12,  1999.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be 
given  for  cancellations  after  March  12,  1999 
or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in 
your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline 
enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION:  (Please  make  checks  payable  to  CIO  Communications,  Inc.) 

□  Check  Enclosed 

□  P.O.#  (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) _ 

□  Credit  Card  # _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp. _ 

Signature _ 

To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.comlconferences 
or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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CORPORATE  CULTURE 


Corp.,  based  in  Conway,  Ark.,  was  in 
high-growth  mode.  Though  the  com¬ 
pany  was  benefiting  from  a  surge  of 
interest  in  data  management  products 
and  services  and  was  posting  record 
profits,  management  saw  that  without 
some  fundamental  changes  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  culture,  growth  would  not  be  sus¬ 
tainable.  An  unwieldy  corporate  struc¬ 
ture  had  developed  because  every  time 
an  employee  wanted  a  raise,  the  practice 
had  been  to  create  a  new  title  to  justify 
it.  By  1990  the  company  had  roughly 
one  manager  for  every  2.7  employees; 
some  departments  had  up  to  13  levels 
of  management.  This  structure  had  cre¬ 
ated  a  culture  in  which  decision  making 
was  long  and  laborious,  and  nobody 
felt  empowered  to  take  initiative.  As  a 
result,  customer  satisfaction,  associate 
satisfaction  and  process  efficiency  were 
all  suffering. 

“We  literally  slashed  the  organiza¬ 
tional  structure,  flattened  it  substan¬ 
tially  and  created  teams,”  says  Cindy 
Childers,  leader  of  Acxiom’s  organ¬ 
izational  development  group. 

As  part  of  the  flattening 
process,  the  company 
decided  to  abolish 
titles  and  rename  all 
employees  “associ¬ 
ates.”  Trendy  as 
this  move  might 
seem,  Acxiom’s 
former  midlevel 
managers  did  not 
receive  it  warmly. 

Titles  had  been  the 
means  of  identifying 
an  employee’s  level  of 
experience;  doing  away 
with  them  left  no  imme¬ 
diate  way  of  recognizing 
those  who  had  earned  their 
stripes.  To  address  this  concern, 
Acxiom  developed  a  five-level  rating  sys¬ 
tem  differentiating  employees  by  expe¬ 
rience  level.  Once  the  kinks  were  worked 
out  of  the  system,  the  team  structure 
helped  Acxiom  significantly  shorten 
decision-making  time  by  allowing  the 
employees  closest  to  each  situation  to 
make  decisions.  Childers  maintains  that 
associates  now  focus  on  business  issues 
rather  than  organizational  charts.  “No 
longer  do  people  sit  in  a  room  with  this 
hierarchy;  they  sit  down  to  solve  a  prob¬ 


lem,”  she  explains.  “In  the  past,  people 
tended  to  defer  to  whoever  had  the  most 
senior  title  in  the  room,  and  you  don’t 
see  as  much  of  that  anymore.” 

Though  she  classifies  Acxiom’s  cul¬ 
tural  initiatives  to  date  as  successful, 
Childers  stresses  that  an  element  of 
uncertainty  remains.  “We’re  not  quite 
sure  where  we  are  going,”  she  admits. 
In  the  beginning,  Acxiom  executives 
referred  to  cultural  reform  as  “the  race 
for  excellence.”  But  they  ultimately 
dropped  the  name  when  it  became  clear 
that  there  is  no  finish  line;  reshaping  the 
culture  is  an  ongoing  process. 

Building  Business  Knowledge 

ALTHOUGH  DETERMINING  THE  RIGHT 
culture  can  be  a  difficult  task,  many 
companies  have  built  successful  cultures 
around  the  simple  concept  of  encour¬ 
aging  employees  to  develop  a  deep 
knowledge  of  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
business.  At  Atlanta-based  Home 
Depot,  for  example,  keeping  all 
employees  interested  in  the 
business  is  a  top  priority. 
All  new  employees, 
even  executives,  spend 
two  weeks  working 
on  the  sales  floor, 
learning  what  cus¬ 
tomers  want  and 
need,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  a  ground-zero 
view  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  core  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  stores, 
employees  also 
rub  shoulders  with 
Home  Depot’s  cus¬ 
tomer  base  of  do-it- 
yourselfers,  whose  entre¬ 
preneurial  spirit  the  company 
has  deliberately  tried  to  build  into  its 
corporate  culture. 

One  way  executives  mine  this  entre- 
preneurialism  is  by  encouraging  employ¬ 
ees  to  get  involved  in  their  communities. 
The  IS  department,  for  example,  has 
taken  part  in  seven  Habitat  for  Humanity 
house-building  projects  and  has  helped 
repair  a  run-down  school.  “We  go  out 
and  have  our  teams  work  together,  and 
they  can  see  how  the  products  are  being 
used,”  says  CIO  Ron  Griffin.  Griffin 
believes  that  working  in  the  stores  and 


out  in  the  community  is  rewarding  for 
the  employee  and  the  company  because 
it  broadens  employees’  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence.  “You  look  at  people  and  all  you 
see  is  the  surface,  but  most  people  are 
way  more  capable  than  they  are  given 
credit  for,”  he  explains.  “Our  challenge 
is  to  tap  into  that.”  The  employees  are 
learning  skills  that  may  not  seem  central 
to  their  work  as  IS  specialists,  but  get¬ 
ting  more  closely  acquainted  with  Home 
Depot’s  business  improves  their  ability 
to  provide  better  quality  solutions. 

Following  Through 

ONCE  SENIOR  MANAGERS  HAVE  A 
clear  vision  of  what  the  company’s  cul¬ 
ture  should  be,  they  must  be  prepared  to 
commit  the  resources  required  to  nur¬ 
ture  and  sustain  it.  It’s  easy  to  say 
that  your  company  values  initiative, 
creativity  and  teamwork,  but  when 
those  attributes  are  exhibited,  do  you 
reward  them?  Rosenbluth,  the  CEO 
of  Rosenbluth  International,  compares 
companies  with  the  family  farm.  He 
explains  that  many  companies  sow  the 
seeds  for  a  good  culture  but  then  fail  to 
tend  the  crop  and  are  surprised  when 
nothing  grows.  Diane  McFerrin  Peters, 
former  top  communications  officer  at 
Rosenbluth  and  co-author  of  Good 
Company,  agrees  that  companies  have 
to  be  sincere  about  taking  care  of 
employees  and  sustaining  an  employee- 
friendly  culture.  “Sincerity  is  huge,”  she 
says.  “Without  sincerity,  it’s  a  self- 
serving  marketing  campaign.  It  would 
be  better  to  stand  up  and  say,  ‘We  are  a 
jerky  company,’  than  fake  it.” 

Investing  in  corporate  culture  is  more 
complicated  than  putting  more  money 
into  R&D  or  purchasing  a  new  ERP  sys¬ 
tem.  It  requires  an  infusion  of  time,  en¬ 
ergy  and  commitment — resources  that 
can  be  far  more  scarce  that  money.  Sure, 
plenty  of  companies  achieve  excellent 
business  results  without  consciously  cul¬ 
tivating  employee  satisfaction.  But  for 
companies  that  sense  they  may  be  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  their  own  success,  scru¬ 
tinizing  the  corporate  culture  can  pro¬ 
vide  some  answers  that  won’t  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  the  annual  report.  BE! 

Staff  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  can  be 
reached  at  dduffy@cio.com. 


Egg  Head 

At  an  annual  meeting, 
Doug  Burgum,  CEO  of 
Great  Plains,  smashed 
three  eggs  on  his  head  in  front 
of  employees  and  industry 
partners  after  releasing  a  prod¬ 
uct  with  performance  prob¬ 
lems.  Burgum  made  it  clear 
that  he  took  a  large  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  egg  on 
the  company’s  face. 
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“At  Cisco  Bootcamp 
we  learned  multi¬ 
protocol  routing. 
Configuring  IP  was 
a  bit  familiar.  But 
we  also  needed  to 
configure  IPX  and 
AppleTalk,  which 
was  completely 
foreign  to  me. 
Through  a  lot  of 
troubleshooting 
and  working  along 
with  my  teammates, 
we  got  the  whole 
network  up  and 
running.  ” 

-  Mark,  age  1 7, 
Cisco  Networking 
Academy  student 


There  are  58  openings 
in  pro  basketball. 
There  are  346,000  in 
information  technology. 

You  do  the  math. 


Basketball  is  a  great  sport.  But  for  most  kids,  it’s 
probably  not  a  career.  Information  technology  on  the 
other  hand  is  definitely  a  hot  career  choice.  There  are 
more  than  346,000  IT  jobs  open  right  now.  You  can 
help  your  local  youth  prepare  for  these  openings  through 
the  Cisco  Networking  Academy  program.  This  280-hour 
program  helps  high  school  and  college  students  develop 
computer  networking  skills  that  will  carry  them  either 
to  higher  education  or  to  their  first  job. 


Donate  equipment, 
fund  teacher  training 
or  offer  internships  in 
your  community.  Your 
donations  are  fully  tax- 
deductible  to  the  extent 
allowed  by  the  law. 

Find  out  more.  Call 
1-800-CIS-4KIDS  today. 


Help  support  the 

Cisco  Networking  Academy  Program. 
Call  Communities  In  Schools 
at  1-800-CIS-4KIDS  or 
visit  www.cisco.com/edu/cio 


* 


COMMUNITIES 
IN  SCHOOLS 

Helping  kids  to  help  themselves 


Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation5* 


* Source :  January  1998  IT  Workforce  Study  by  the  Information  Technology  Association  of  America  (ITAA). 
©1998  Cisco  Systems ,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


19  9  9 


At  the  verge  of  the  21st  century, 
companies  must  leverage  the  enormous 
opportunities  continually  created  by 
technological  advancements  to  better 
meet  the  intense  demands  of  complex 
information  networks,  an  increasingly 
dynamic  global  economy  and  the 
never-satisfied  customer.  In  effect,  the 
channels  of  information  distribution  and 
the  ways  companies  have  customarily 
added  value  and  organized  their  work 
have  been  deeply  impacted  by  IT. 

Using  a  combination  of  case  studies  and 
interactive  lectures,  we  will  learn  how 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International,  a  $2 
billion  corporation 
and  the  world's 
leading  developer, 
producer  and  supplier 
of  seeds,  has  incorpo¬ 
rated  new  research 
technology  and 
production  methods 
through  substantial  IT  investments  and 
marketing  approaches  across  its  31 
worldwide  locations.  We  will  also 
examine  how  Amazon.com  continuously 
enriches  its  on-line  retailing  and 
services  organization  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  its  3  million  active  users  in 
over  160  countries. 


"CIO s  must  focus 
on  integrating 
business  strategy 
or  changing  it 
based  on  technolo¬ 
gy  capabilities  - 
this  Retreat  helps 
us  on  this  path. " 

ROBERT  COLANGELO, 
CIO,  BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


CIO 


THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL 

Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
&  Awards  Ceremony 


To  register,  please  call 
800  355-0246  or 
visit  our  Web  site  at 
www. cio.com/conferences 


ENTERPRISE 


Proud  Underwriter 
of  CIO  magazine's 
Enterprise  Value  Awards: 


AT&T  Solutions 


VALUE  RETREAT  PARTNERS: 


ABTCorporation  ACXIOM 

SB  fTTiTOTim  SA 

MICROGRAFX 


WESTIN  LA  PALOMA  TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


Sunday,  January  3/ 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

Golf  Tournament  at  La  Paloma  Country  Club 

Transportation  to  La  Paloma  Country  Club  will  run  continuously 
starting  at  10:30  a  m.  from  the  main  entrance  of  the  Westin  La  Paloma. 

Registration 

Retreat  Welcome 

JOSEPH  L.  Levy,  President,  CEO  and  Group  Publisher 
CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

Retreat  Introduction 

F.  WARREN  McFARLAN,  Senior  Associate  Dean, 

Director  of  External  Relations, 

Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  Business  School 

Retreat  faculty  will  open  the  program  and  set  goals  and  objectives. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Meet  other  participants  and  Retreat  Partners  in  an  informal 
living  room  setting. 

Monday,  February  / 

Opening  Remarks  and  KnowPulse  PollSM 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

Let  your  opinions  be  known  through  this  well-reported  research  poll. 

Amazon.com:  Retailing  and  the  Internet 

Brandt  R.  Allen 

James  C.  Wheat,  Jr.  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
Associate  Dean  for  Executive  Education 
Darden  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Executive  Director 

Tayloe  Murphy  International  Business  Studies  Center 
University  of  Virginia 

Since  its  inception  in  1995,  Amazon.com  has  provided  customers  in 
more  than  160  countries  with  an  online  source  for  millions  of  books, 
CDs,  audio  books,  DVDs  and  computer  games. 

Amazon.com:  Retailing  and  the  Internet 

Brandt  R.  Allen 

The  realization  of  competition. 

INDUSTRY  BRIEFINGS 

Discuss  the  latest  thinking  and  newest  approaches  to  information  tech¬ 
nology  management  with  executives  from  our  Partnering  organizations. 

Information  Application  Targets  for  the  Early  1 1  st  Century 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Discover  the  ways  information  technology  will  be  applied  in  the 
next  century. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 


Tuesday,  February  3 

New  IT-Enabled  Organization  Structures  and  the  Roles  of 
Intranets  and  Extranets 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Examine  ways  new  channels  of  communication  evolve  the  structure 
of  organizations. 

Case  Study:  Pioneer  Hi-Bred 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Explore  the  business  and  technology  issues  facing  this  $2  billion  global 
seed  company. 

Case  Study  Workgroups 

Participants  will  break  into  small  groups  to  analyze  the  case. 

New  Paradigms  for  IT  Service  Sourcing 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Observe  the  major  shifts  in  access  to  unconventional  IT  service  sourcing. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Reception 

Meet  the  Awards  winners. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Ceremony  and  Dinner 

Join  us  in  celebrating  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  recipients,  proudly 
underwritten  by  AT&T  Solutions. 

Gary  Beach  Abbie  Lundberg  Lew  McCreary 

Publisher  Editor  in  Chief  Editorial  Director 

CIO  magazine  CIO  magazine  CIO  magazine 

Wednesday,  February^ 

KnowPulse  Poll  Results 

Lew  McCreary 

Case  Study  Workgroup  Presentations  and  Discussion 

John  James 
Senior  Vice  President 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred 

Thomas  Hanican 

Vice  President  and  Director  of  Information  Management 
Pioneer  Hi-Bred 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Groups  will  present  and  discuss  their  solutions  with  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  executives. 

Case  Study  Epilogue  and  Reflections  on  Pioneer  Hi-Bred 

The  case  study  company  executives  respond  to  breakout  group  solutions. 

Delivering  IT  Results  in  the  Information-Mediated  Age 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 

Summary 

F.  Warren  McFarlan 


I  AT&T  Solutions 


BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 


CGMDISCO 


COMPAQ. 


Data  General 


NORTEL  .. 

NETWORKS  NOVell. 


ORACLE 


PLATINUM  PricewaJeRhouseQopers  §  Af'fffl/'J 


TECHNOLOGY 


the  United  Nations’  charge  against  Y2K 


NATIONS  ISSUED  A  BRIEF  RESOLUTION 


the  International  Year  for  the  Culture  of  Peace, 
realized  that  a  massive  job  lay  before  him.  Kamal, 


Pakistan’s  ambassador  and  permanent  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  chairman  of  the  organization’s  Working  Group  on 
Informatics,  had  to  convince  his  colleagues  that  the  peacefulness  of  the 
year  2000  could  be  shattered  by  computer  failures,  not  only  for  the  U.N. 
organization  itself,  but  for  each  of  the  185  countries  the  U.N.  represents. 

So  Kamal  transformed  himself  into  the  U.N.’s  point  man  on  Y2K, 
launching  what  he  calls  “a  personal  jihad”  against  complacency.  His 
working  group,  which  has  broad  responsibilities  for  the  U.N.’s  infor¬ 
mation  management  strategy,  turned  its  energies  to  Y2K  problems 
inside  the  United  Nations  and  its  many  subgroups,  such  as  the 
International  Telecommunications  Union,  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  UNICEF.  Kamal  organized  symposia  to  educate  member 
states  about  Y2K  dangers  facing  their  governments  and  societies,  and 
he  invited  speakers  from  private  industry  to  bring  ambassadors  and 
their  staffs  up  to  speed. 

Last  July  the  U.N.  adopted  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Kamal  that  rec¬ 
ognized  “the  potentially  serious  impact  [of]  the  year  2000  problem.  ” 
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"Problems  are  there 
to  be  solved,”  says 
Ambassador 
Ahmad  Kamal, 
pushing  the  U.N.  to 
Y2K  compliance. 


INTERVIEW:  AHMAD  KAMAL 


The  resolution  also  warned  that  the 
millennium  bug  could  affect  power 
supplies,  telecommunications,  finan¬ 
cial  systems,  public  health,  food  sup¬ 
plies,  emergency  services,  utilities  and 
the  organization  of  social  welfare,  and 
advised  “coordinated  efforts  by  gov¬ 
ernments  and  private,  public  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations... to  address  the 
year  2000  problem.  ” 

But  Kamal  didn’t  consider  his  job 
done.  While  progress  within  the  U.N. 
organization  was  satisfactory,  he  was 
still  concerned  that  member  states 
weren’t  taking  the  issue  seriously 
enough.  In  December  1 998  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  first  summit  of  national  Y2K 
coordinators  from  around  the  world  to 
share  advice  and  gauge  progress. 

Freelance  writer  Scott  Kirsner  spoke 
with  Kamal  in  his  stately  office  on 
Manhattan’s  Upper  East  Side  last 
October. 

CIO  Enterprise:  What  is  your  background 
with  technology? 

Kamal:  I’m  just  a  self-taught  mission¬ 
ary.  I  was  in  Korea  about  20  years  ago 
as  an  ambassador,  and  at  the  U.S.  base 
in  Seoul  they  used  to  run  orientation 
classes  on  computers.  Just  to  occupy 
myself,  I  joined  those  classes  and  got 
introduced  to  computers.  It  was  basic 
computer  literacy. 

When  did  the  Working  Group  on  Infor¬ 
matics  become  aware  of  the  Y2K  problem? 

Over  the  past  10  years  I  have  been 
involved  in  a  campaign  to  bring  the 
U.N.  and  the  member  states  into  the 
21st  century.  It  has  not  been  easy 
because  it’s  a  conservative  group  of 
countries  and  a  conservative  organiza¬ 
tion.  Unlike  industry,  which  woke  up 
early  to  computers,  governments  by 
and  large  have  been  late  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  computers. 

So  our  first  effort — through  infor¬ 
mal  groups  and  also  through  the  for¬ 
mal  working  group  that  I  chair,  which 
was  set  up  about  four  years  ago — has 
been  to  introduce  computer  literacy  to 
everybody  that  we  can  lay  our  hands 
on.  We  taught  everyone  how  to  use 
e-mail,  we  gave  them  free  connections, 
free  training,  and  we  ran  the  system. 


While  we  were  working  on  Internet 
literacy,  Y2K  came  onto  the  scene.  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  Sen.  [Bob] 
Bennett  [of  Utah]  in  1996.  We  immedi¬ 
ately  latched  onto  it.  It  was  something 
that  was  obviously  important,  and  some¬ 
thing  that  we  had  not  considered  before. 

What  was  your  plan  of  attack? 

We  analyzed  the  problem  and  very 
quickly  found  that  there  were  two 
aspects.  One  was  the  work  to  be  done 
within  the  Secretariat  of  the  U.N.  Then 
there  was  the  work  that  had  to  be  done 
by  each  of  the  member  states  within 
their  countries.  These  are  two  separate 
types  of  actions.  We  have  control  with¬ 
in  the  U.N.  system — it’s  easy  to  order 
compliance,  set  up  task  forces  and  then 
run  simulations  and  checks.  In  the  case 
of  the  member  states,  you  can  only 
urge  them,  you  can’t  control  them.  So 
through  force  of  example,  argument 
and  persuasion,  you  try  to  tell  people 
how  you  want  them  to  confront  Y2K. 

In  the  U.N.,  we  ran  a  quick  assess¬ 
ment  and  found  that  a  lot  of  things 
were  said  to  be  compliant.  We  did  not 
take  that  at  face  value;  we  did  a  second 
check,  and  it  turned  out  we  were  not 
quite  compliant.  But  now  we’re  on 
track  to  have  everything  compliant  in 
time — that  includes  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telecommunications  Union, 
the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  That’s  mostly  being 
done  by  U.N.  employees,  with  some 
contractors  assisting. 

In  the  case  of  member  states,  it’s 
much  more  complicated.  Some  coun¬ 
tries  are  very  highly  computerized,  and 
others  are  not.  But  the  Y2K  problem  is 
like  a  virus — everyone  is  intercon¬ 
nected.  The  weakest  link  of  the  chain 
can  affect  the  integrity  of  the  chain  as  a 
whole.  So  the  effort  has  been  made 
everywhere  with  equal  force,  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  links  become  compli¬ 
ant  in  time.  That  was  a  difficult  task. 
We  started  out  with  letters  that  I 
addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  mem¬ 
ber  states.  [We  did  that]  for  about 
three  months,  but  we  weren’t  quite 
sure  that  we  were  making  a  break¬ 
through.  So  we  upgraded  our  efforts, 
and  we  put  some  steel  claws  into  the 


effort.  That  was  done  through  a 
General  Assembly  resolution,  which 
was  passed  in  July  1998. 

But  the  resolution  was  just  urging 
people  to  take  action,  and  we  thought 
that  might  not  be  enough.  So  we  pre¬ 
pared  a  set  of  guidelines  that  literally 
handed  people  a  list  of  the  actions 
they  needed  to  take — what  are  the 
time  lines,  how  do  you  approach 
exactly  what  needs  to  be  done.  We 
have  the  resolution,  the  guidelines 
and  a  special  section  of  the  U.N.  Web 
page  {www.un.org/member s/yr2000) . 
We  also  held  symposia  on  Y2K.  And 
the  action  continues.  We  discuss  Y2K 
every  two  weeks  and  see  what  the  tar¬ 
gets  are  for  the  next  two  weeks. 

We’re  going  to  set  up  a  meeting  of 
national  coordinators.  All  of  this  is 


Put  in  the 
ffort,  and 
ou’ll  be 
ompliant. 
Don’t  put  in 
the  effort, 
and  in  2000 
you’re  going 
to  be  back  to 
clay  Tablets.” 


/  r 


T/ 
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creating  awareness  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  possible  solutions.  None  of 
it,  however,  gives  you  the  certainty 
that  the  problem  will  be  resolved. 

What  else  would  you  like  to  see  done  to 
make  sure  that  the  member  nations  of  the 
U.  N.  are  doing  enough? 

This  problem  can’t  be  solved  by  gov¬ 
ernments  alone.  It  requires  coopera¬ 
tion  between  government  and  industry 
and  civil  society.  We’ve  been  warning 
governments  that  they  must  involve 
business,  industry  and  educational 
institutions.  The  government’s  role  in 
developing  countries  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  because  usually  it  controls  the 
media — television,  newspapers  and  so 
on.  Government  there  is  a  pump- 
primer.  In  developed  countries,  indus¬ 
try  has  the  larger  role. 

Let’s  say  I’m  the  CIO  at  a  private-sector 
company.  What  should  I  be  doing? 

You  need  to  organize  and  participate 
in  seminars  that  bring  people  together 
from  [government,  industry  and  civil 
society].  The  World  Bank  has  set  up  a 
trust  fund,  funded  first  by  the  United 
Kingdom  with  £10  million  (about 
$16.7  million).  The  United  States  has 
promised  $13  million.  This  is  not  a 
large  fund,  but  it  can  be  used  to  run 
seminars  around  the  world.  The  World 
Bank  is  doing  that  under  a  program 
called  InfoDev.  It’s  extremely  success¬ 
ful,  because  it’s  fanning  out,  organizing 
regional  seminars  and  creating  aware¬ 
ness,  and  teaching  techniques  for 
addressing  Y2K. 

If  I’m  a  businessperson  in  the  United 
States,  what’s  a  good  way  to  find  out  about 
how  a  country  is  doing  on  Y2K?  Say  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  I  can  fly  a  plane  there  in 
January  2000  or  make  an  international  call. 

Most  [countries]  have  national  coordi¬ 
nators  who  can  give  you  a  fair  idea  of 
where  they  are.  They  should  be  the 
focal  point,  and  they  should  have  good 
reports  about  their  progress  to  date. 

What  about  the  financial  issues?  When 
you  ask  Y2K  analysts  what  parts  of  the 
world  are  most  susceptible  to  Y2K,  a  lot  of 


them  say  that  Latin  America  and  Asia  have 
big  problems,  and  they’re  the  ones  with 
the  biggest  financial  woes  right  now. 

I  think  it  would  be  self-defeating  to  try 
to  identify  the  worst  parts  of  the 
world.  Everybody  is  in  the  worst  part 
of  the  world.  All  of  us  are  responsible. 

But  for  a  country  that’s  in  the  midst  of  a 
financial  crisis — 

This  is  not  something  that  costs 
money.  It  costs  effort.  It  means  you 
have  to  sit  down,  take  an  inventory 
and  examine  your  computer  systems. 
You  have  to  look  for  embedded  chips 
and  test  everything  one  by  one.  Then, 
either  you  replace  the  hardware  or  you 
rewrite  the  software. 

But  in  the  United  States,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  said  this  problem  will  cost 
$5  billion  to  fix.  What  about  countries  that, 
because  of  a  financial  crisis,  don’t  see  Y2K 
as  such  a  high  priority  and  don’t  want  to 
spend  all  that  money? 

Well,  I  would  put  it  this  way:  Put  in  the 
effort,  and  you’ll  be  compliant.  Don’t 
put  in  the  effort,  and  in  2000  you’re 
going  to  be  back  to  clay  tablets.  That’s 
fine.  But  it  removes  you  from  the 
global  market,  and  it  sets  you  back. 

With  everything  that  private  sector  compa¬ 
nies  and  governments  are  thinking  about, 
is  it  almost  a  luxury  to  look  at  links  and 
relationships  between  countries? 

The  problem  is  all  about  priorities. 
When  you  have  poverty  alleviation  as 
a  priority,  computers  go  low  on  your 
scale;  the  main  thing  is  food  for  hungry 
people.  But  poverty  is  there  and  proba¬ 
bly  will  continue  for  hundreds  of  years 
and  even  millennia.  Y2K  will  hit  us 
like  a  sledgehammer  on  a  fixed  date. 

But  it  would  be  a  real  challenge  to  bump 
Y2K  above  poverty,  hunger  and  civil  wars. 

Then  the  answer  is  clay  tablets.  It  has 
to  be  a  priority  or  else. 

What’s  the  U.N.  agenda  for  Y2K  in  1999? 

In  1999  we’ll  begin  to  focus  on  those 


On  Our  Web  Site 

.com 

http://www.cio.com 

World  peace  may  not  be  riding  on  your 
Y2K  project,  but  your  peace  of  mind 
and  maybe  the  future  of  your  business 
are.  For  resources  on  governmental, 
technical,  legal  and  other  aspects  of 
Y2K,  turn  to  CIO’s  Website.  Its  Year 
2000  Research  Center  provides  articles 
and  white  papers,  links  to  relevant  Web 
sites  and  a  virtual  roundtable  with 
industry  experts.  Visit  www.cio.com/ 
forums/y2k..w/7/7e  there’s  still  time! 


countries  where  we  think  work  is  not 
going  at  the  correct  speed.  We’ll  encour¬ 
age  them  to  step  up  their  progress.  As 
far  as  the  U.N.  is  concerned,  we  will 
ensure  that  our  organization  will  be 
compliant. 

When  it  comes  to  U.N.  assistance,  will  a 
developed  country  like  Japan  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  a  less-developed  country? 

No.  Everybody  is  in  it  together. 

Will  speeding  up  progress  take  a  financial 
form? 

It  may,  but  most  governments  are  very 
responsible  and  should  be  able  to  find 
the  resources  to  solve  the  problem, 
which  is  after  all  their  own  problem. 

Your  best-case  scenario  for  January  2000? 

I  would  not  like  to  work  on  a  best-case 
scenario,  but  on  a  worst-case  scenario. 
A  crisis  will  occur,  and  we  have  to  have 
crisis  management  in  position. 

So  it’s  not  realistic  to  say,  “The  best  case  is 
that  nothing  happens.” 

No,  no,  no.  Something  will  happen. 
What  it  is,  I  don’t  know.  But  some¬ 
thing  will  happen.  BE! 

Scott  Kirsner,  a  Boston-based  writer, 
has  written  a  series  of  articles  for  CIO 
on  the  Y2K  problem.  He  can  be 
reached  at  kirsner@worldnet.att.net. 
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STAYING  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  CUSTOMER 


Looking  for  Mr.  Candybar 


Some  British  companies  think  sharing  marketing  data  will  help  them  find 
elusive  links  among  chocolate-eaters ,  perfume-wearers  and  diaper-buyers 

BY  ALICE  DRAGOON 


Communicating  with  customers  was 
once  a  simple  matter  for  U.K.  consumer  goods 
manufacturers.  Those  that  ran  an  advertisement 
on  the  daytime  soap  operas  could  rest  assured 
that  their  message  would  reach  a  large  chunk  of 
the  British  housewives  making  up  their  target  audience.  But 
while  five  television  channels  once  entertained  the  British  Isles, 
more  than  200  now  vie  for  viewers’  attention — alongside  PCs, 
the  Internet  and  mobile  phones.  And  although  today’s  con¬ 
sumers  have  more  choices  about  how  to  spend  their  leisure 
time,  that  time  is  dwindling  as  they  work  longer  hours.  As  a 
result,  marketers  are  less  likely  to  find  the  average  consumer 
glued  to  the  soaps  at  midday.  In  fact,  with  more  women  work¬ 
ing  and  more  men  willing  to  pitch  in  with  the  grocery  shop¬ 
ping  these  days,  consumer  goods  manufacturers  have  a  hard 
time  finding  the  average  consumer  at  all. 

“The  average  consumer  doesn’t  exist,”  says  Phil  Barden, 
relationship  marketing  director  for  Unilever  UK.  And  with¬ 
out  an  average  consumer  to  address,  mass  marketing  is  no 
longer  as  effective  as  it  once  was.  Barden  explains  that 
although  a  woman’s  media  preferences, 
hobbies  and  interests  are  often  com¬ 
pletely  different  from  her  husband’s, 

“the  typical  marketer  trying  to  con¬ 
struct  a  communication  to  that  house¬ 
hold  will  get  it  wrong  and  average 
the  two.”  The  resulting  offer  ends  up 
being  irrelevant  to  both.  With  a  multitude 
of  brands  spanning  a  wide  range  of 
home,  personal  care  and  food  products 
to  peddle,  Unilever,  which  has  headquar¬ 
ters  in  both  London  and  Rotterdam, 

Netherlands,  can’t  afford  to  squander  its 
annual  marketing  budget  of  £3.6  billion 
(roughly  US$6  billion)  on  homogeneous,  irrelevant  mes¬ 
sages.  Instead,  the  company  intends  to  supplement  its 
mass  marketing  by  communicating  directly  with 
individual  consumers. 

Although  Unilever,  the  parent  company  of 
Lever  Brothers  &  Co.,  Elida-Faberge,  Birds 


Eye  Wall’s  Ltd.  and  Van  den  Bergh  Foods,  had  long  prided 
itself  on  its  knowledge  of  consumers,  the  company  recognized 
that  direct  communication  with  customers — relationship  mar¬ 
keting — would  require  even  deeper  knowledge.  Unilever  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  joining  forces  with  noncompeting  companies 
to  pool  their  customer  data.  “If  we  learned  about  people’s 
habits,  attitudes  and  behaviors  in  completely  different  cate¬ 
gories,  we  felt  that,  in  theory,  we  could  start  to  predict  how 
people  would  behave  in  our  own  categories,”  says  Barden.  He 
notes  that  Firefly’s  collaborative  filtering  software,  which  is 
used  on  the  Web  sites  of  companies  such  as  Barnes  and  Noble, 
operates  on  much  the  same  principle:  “If  I  know  what  videos 
you  rent,  where  you  take  your  holidays,  what  books  you  read 
and  what  music  you  listen  to,  I  can  make  a  reasonable  pre¬ 
diction  of  what  fragrance  you’ll  wear.” 

In  January  1997  the  company  began  discussing  the  concept 
of  sharing  customer  data  with  Cadbury-Schweppes,  Bass 

Brewers  and  Kimberly-Clark, 
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[Jrn  cm  always  tell  when  you’re 
C /  in  the  presence  of  a  masterpiece. 


UAGE  OF  MANKIND." 


"MASTERPIEC  E®/  NET  IS  THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE  OF  FINANCE." 

When  Prestige  Software  International™  introduced  Masterpiece®/Net,  we  were  confident  the  global  financial  harmony  it  offered  would 
draw  a  positive  reception.  But  even  we  were  overwhelmed  by  the  raves  it  received.  Financial  managers  from  Los  Angeles  to  London  applaud  its  global 
functionality.  Its  astonishing  range  lets  them  seamlessly  manage  worldwide  business  operations  over  the  Internet/Intranet. 

Masterpiece/Net  allows  anyone  at  a  desktop  to  share  documents  across  the  enterprise  and  around  the  globe.  It  supports  local  taxation  methods  and 
accounting  practices  in  places  as  diverse  as  Paris  and  Shanghai.  And  it  monitors  business  events  to  get  the  right  information  to  the  right  person.  Like 
letting  the  appropriate  employee  know  a  purchase  order  awaits  approval.  Or  a  customer's  balance  exceeds  their  credit  limit. 

The  fact  is,  our  versatile  software  has  been  acclaimed  for  everything  from  its  forecasting  powers  to  its 
Year  2000  and  Euro  readiness. 

If  you'd  like  to  find  out  how  well  Masterpiece/Net  can  perform  for  your  financial  operations-and  how 
amazingly  fast  all  its  functionality  can  be  implemented— call  us  at  1-800-753-4321,  and  visit  our  website  at 
www.prestigesoft.com.  Both  will  be  well  worth  your  time. 

And  you  can  quote  us  on  that. 
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Insurance 


cess  to  Masterpiece/Net 
rough  a  browser,  via  a 
iard  Windows  interface, 
nil  not  only  simplify 
formation  access  and 
wry  for  the  casual  user; 
will  extend  our  remote 
uting  options  throughout 
he  entire  enterprise.” 

FAI 

Insurance 

Sydney,  Australia 


KLM 

“With  its  ability  to  support  high-volume  processing 
in  multiple  currencies  and  languages,  Masterpiece 
provides  the  ideal  financial  management  solution 
for  our  multinational  operations.” 

KLM 

The  Netherlands 


ITT  Systems 

“For  a  financial  software  system  with  the  sophistication, 
versatility  and  depth  of  Masterpiece/Net,  we  were 
astonished  at  how  fast  Prestige  had  it  all  up  and  running” 

ITT  Systems 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 


Handshake 


three  noncompeting  companies  in  the 
United  Kingdom’s  fast-moving  con¬ 
sumer  goods  (FMCG)  arena.  By  July  of 
that  year,  the  companies  concluded  that 
they  did,  in  fact,  share  common  con¬ 
sumers.  And  because  their  products, 
after  all,  ended  up  in  the  same  grocery 
cart,  they  realized  that  they  could  likely 
group  their  brands  meaningfully  in  pro¬ 
motions  to  customers.  They  agreed  to 
form  the  Consumer  Needs  Consortium 
(since  renamed  the  Jigsaw  Consortium) 
and  begin  a  pilot  project  to  test  the  via¬ 
bility  of  building  a  national  shared  con¬ 
sumer  database. 

“The  idea  of  cooperative  market 
research  is  very,  very  old,”  says  Tim 
Ambler,  senior  fellow  at  London 
Business  School.  “For  example,  the 
Nielsen  Co.  was  founded  on  the  basis  of 
economics,  that  competing  companies 
would  pay  Nielsen  to  go  into  grocery 
stores  and  count  what’s  on  the  shelf.” 
But  the  Jigsaw  Consortium  represents  a 
new  twist  on  the  old  concept  because  the 
companies  are  collaborating  directly  on 
the  effort,  says  Ambler,  and  “they’re 
looking  with  a  broader  [mandate]  at 
things  like  the  consumer  of  the  future; 
they’re  not  just  counting  boxes  on 
shelves.”  Ambler  sees  the  main  benefit 


as  pure  cost  savings:  It’s  cheaper  for  the 
consortium  to  collect  customer  data 
once  and  send  out  joint  mailings  than  it 
would  be  for  each  member  company  to 
do  so  on  its  own.  But  others  view  the 
effort  to  collect  consumer  information 
as  a  way  for  FMCGs  to  enhance  their 
leverage  against  retailers,  which  are 
reluctant  to  share  the  transactional  data 
they  collect  at  the  checkout  counter.  “I 
think  it’s  brilliant  that  they’re  trying  to 
get  together.  It’s  about  time  retailers  had 
people  capable  of  matching  them  in 
terms  of  quality  of  data,”  says  Simon 
Gulliford,  marketing  director  of  Emap 
Consumer  Magazines  in  London  and  an 
independent  marketing  consultant.  “The 
major  U.K.  supermarkets  would  rather 
give  their  children  away  than  release  the 
data  they’ve  got — or  charge  crazy  sums 
of  money  for  the  information.” 

Prior  to  forming  the  consortium, 
the  Jigsaw  partners  had  each  collected 
varying  amounts  of  data  from  paper- 
based  surveys,  promotions  and  calls  to 
their  respective  customer  service  centers. 
Unilever  had  built  a  database  of  about 
1.5  million  U.K.  households,  Kimberly- 
Clark  had  been  marketing  its  Huggies 
diapers  using  its  database  of  new  moth¬ 
ers  and  Bass  had  just  started  to  build  a 


regional  database  of  beer  drinkers. 
Cadbury  did  not  have  a  database,  but  its 
executives  were  eager  to  collaborate  on 
data  collection. 

To  launch  the  project,  the  companies 
pooled  their  data  on  customers  in  one 
region  of  England,  merging  it  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  database  with  the  help  of  a  third- 
party  computer  bureau.  Initially,  the 
partners  worried  about  sharing  their 
once-proprietary  information.  “Like  any 
relationship,  people  were  wary  of  reveal¬ 
ing  themselves,”  recalls  Barden,  who 
leads  the  consortium.  But  when  they  com¬ 
pared  their  data  in  the  test  region,  they 
found  very  little  duplication.  The  com¬ 
panies  talked  through  their  concerns  and 
concluded  that  they  all  stood  to  gain  by 
cooperating  on  the  acquisition,  analysis 
and  application  of  U.K.  consumer 
data — as  well  as  to  share  all  of  their  pre¬ 
viously  proprietary  customer  data. 

The  consortium  tested  different  kinds 
of  coupon  mailings  to  find  out  how  sin¬ 
gle-brand  offers  would  fare  versus  multi- 
brand  offers,  and  results  confirmed  the 
wisdom  of  eschewing  parochialism. 
“Rather  than,  say,  six  brands  sending  a 
piece  of  direct  mail,  you  might  get  one 
piece  of  direct  mail  with  offers  made 
far  more  relevant  and  compelling  by 
virtue  of  the  knowledge  ]their  brand 
managers]  have  shared,”  says  Barden. 
“Households  have  actually  seen  the  con¬ 
sortium  approach  as  a  benefit.  The  sort 
of  comment  we  get  back  is,  ‘If  this  means 
I  will  get  one  piece  of  direct  mail  instead 
of  six,  that’s  great.’” 

Initial  pilot  results  corroborated 
what  may  seem  obvious:  Large  house¬ 
holds  with  children  tend  to  consume  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  Unilever, 
Kimberly-Clark  and  Cadbury  products, 
which  include  Lever  Brothers’  Comfort 
Pure  and  Persil  detergents,  Elida-Faberge’s 
Dove  soap  and  Vaseline  Intensive  Care 
products,  Birds  Eye’s  fish  sticks, 
Kimberly-Clark’s  Huggies  diapers  and 
Cadbury’s  chocolates.  “Households 
with  children  may  use  their  washing 
machines  every  day,  ergo  they  will  be  big 
users  of  detergent  and  fabric  condition¬ 
ers,”  says  Barden.  “And  it’s  not  a  huge 
mental  leap  to  say  they  also  eat  a  lot  of 
food.  If  they’ve  got  babies,  they’re  going 
to  be  using  a  lot  of  diapers.  And  the  kids 
are  probably  going  to  eat  a  lot  of  con¬ 
fectionary,  and  they’ll  be  using  a  lot  of 


Beer  +  Football  = 
Smart  Marketing 

Bass  brewers  dropped  out  of  the  jigsaw  consortium  once  the  minimal 
overlap  between  its  target  audience— 18-  to  24-year-old  men— and  primary 
consumers  of  detergent,  diapers  and  chocolate  became  clear.  But  one  cross¬ 
marketing  effort  that  grew  out  of  Bass’s  affiliation  with  the  consortium  proved  the 
value  of  careful  targeting  and  cross-company  promotion.  Bass,  which  makes  Carling, 
the  U.K.’s  best-selling  brand  of  lager  beer,  sponsors  the  F.A.  Carling  Premiership, 
England’s  elite  football  division.  The  company  found  opportunities  to  partner  with 
consortium  members  on  its  Carlingnet  Web  site  ( www.fa-premier.com ).  To  catch  up 
on  the  latest  scores  and  team  news,  visitors  must  register  to  enter  the  Carling  Club, 
which  also  lets  them  enter  chat  rooms  and  send  e-mail  to  other  club  members. 
Visitors  can  send  electronic  postcards  from  the  site,  courtesy  of  Elida  Faberge’s  male 
fragrance,  Lynx,  and  take  part  in  a  virtual  World  Cup  contest  sponsored  by  Fuse,  a 
Cadbury  chocolate  bar.  Bass  collects  customer  data  periodically  from  Carling  Club 
members  and  shares  the  results  with  Elida-Faberge  and  Cadbury.  “All  three  brands 
were  trying  to  appeal  to  a  very  elusive  target,  18-  to  24-year-old  men,”  says  Barden. 
“They  used  a  very  appropriate  media  (the  Web)  and  had  very  appropriate  content 
(football).  Consumers  were  quite  happy  to  give  data.” 

-A.  Dragoon 
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soap  and  shampoo.”  Mentioning  the 
Pareto  Principle,  Barden  says  that 
although  20  percent  of  customers  don’t 
exactly  account  for  80  percent  of  sales, 
“It’s  getting  toward  that.”  Knowing 
which  kinds  of  households  are  likeliest 
to  buy  their  products  helps  the  consor¬ 
tium  members  better  target  their  direct 
mail  campaigns. 

But  other  findings  have  consortium 
members  scratching  their  heads  or 
rethinking  their  assumptions.  Why 
empty  nesters,  for  example,  are  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy  consumers  of  tea,  soup, 
chocolate  and  ice  cream  is  somewhat 
less  intuitive  than  the  logic  behind  fam¬ 
ilies  with  babies  stocking  up  on  diapers, 
detergent  and  fish  sticks.  The  tests  also 
showed  that  the  primary  Bass  target 
audience — 18-  to  24-year-old  men — 
overlapped  little  with  the  major 
consumers  of  the  other  consortium 
members’  brands.  As  a  result,  Bass 
decided  to  drop  out  of  the  con¬ 
sortium  (see  “Beer  +  Football  =  Smart 
Marketing,”  Page  60). 

In  addition  to  testing  various 
product  groupings,  the  compa¬ 
nies  wanted  to  ensure  that 
sending  offers  to  targeted  house¬ 
holds  would  provide  a  favorable 
return  on  investment  before  commit¬ 
ting  the  resources  to  build  a  national 
shared  database.  Any  doubts  were 
erased  when  tests  of  mailings  targeted  to 
specific  households  yielded  a  coupon 
redemption  rate  that  was  up  to  10  times 
better  than  random  mailings.  “All  the 
findings  reinforced  the  value  of  rela¬ 
tionship  marketing,”  says  Barden.  “The 
more  we  knew  about  a  consumer,  the 
better  the  response  would  be.” 

Rather  than  build  the  national  data¬ 
base  itself,  the  consortium  chose  to  out¬ 
source  the  task  to  Consodata,  based  in 
Paris.  That  company  was  charged  with 
constructing  a  data  warehouse  (which 
was  slated  for  completion  by  the  end  of 
1998)  as  well  as  with  managing  the  data 
and  populating  the  warehouse  with  new 
data  gathered  via  surveys.  Consodata 
also  helped  the  consortium  develop  the 
communication  packages  both  to  recruit 
new  consumers  to  the  database  and  to 
entice  those  already  in  the  database  with 
new  offers. 

“Consodata  can  do  counts  to  figure 
out  how  many  Huggies  users  have  two 


kids,  a  dog,  read  the  Times  and  have 
incomes  of  £40,000  per  annum,”  says 
Barden.  Then  it  can  do  cross-tabs  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  other  products  these  con¬ 
sumers  would  likely  want.  “Putting  two 
brands  together  would  historically  have 
been  on  more  of  a  gut-feel  basis — ‘I 
think  Persil  and  Huggies  [could  be  pro¬ 
moted  together]  to  mums  with  babies,”’ 
explains  Barden.  “Whereas  now  we 

“Getting  different 
brands  into  the 
same  bed  can 
undermine  their 
individuality 
a  bit.” 


know  for  certain  that  these  links  do 
exist.  In  the  past  a  lot  of  these  things 
would’ve  been  hypotheses.  And  now  we 
can  test  the  hypotheses.”  Armed  with 
definitive  knowledge  instead  of  just 
third-party  retail  data  from  Nielsen  or 
IRI,  consortium  partners  can  invest  in 
more  precisely  targeted  and  therefore 
more  efficient  marketing  promotions. 

Barden  insists,  however,  that  consor¬ 
tium  members  are  more  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  a  better  handle  on  consumers  than 
saving  money.  “The  driver  for  all  of  this 
has  been  getting  a  better  and  deeper 
understanding  of  the  consumer,”  he 
says.  “If  that  results  in  an  activity,  for 
example,  where  two  brands  did  a  piece 
of  direct  mail  and  shared  the  budget, 
then  that’s  a  spinoff  benefit.”  So  far,  the 
consortium  has  concentrated  on  estab¬ 


lishing  benchmarks  of  which  kinds 
of  offers  work  and  which  don’t, 
or,  as  Barden  puts  it,  learning  “what’s 
good,  what’s  bad  and  what’s  ugly.” 
Consortium  members  have  found  that 
those  are  relative  terms.  “What’s  bad  or 
ugly  to  somebody  may  be  good  to  some¬ 
one  else,”  says  Barden.  Ultimately,  of 
course,  the  companies  aim  to  apply  their 
newfound  knowledge  to  convince  con¬ 
sumers  to  buy  products  they  don’t 
already  purchase  as  well  as  to  increase 
brand  loyalty — and  purchases — of  prod¬ 
ucts  they  currently  buy. 

But  London  Business  School’s  Ambler 
points  out  that  joint  marketing  efforts 
may  dilute  the  brand  equity  that  the  con¬ 
sortium  members  have  worked  so  hard 
to  build.  “The  advantage  Kimberly- 
Clark  will  have  with  its  toilet  paper — 
which  is  a  great  deal  more  expensive 
than  private-label  toilet  paper — is  that 
it’s  very  individualized  and  highly 
branded,”  he  says.  “If  [a  mailing  goes 
out  in  which]  it  is  grouped  with  Cadbury 
chocolates,  it  loses  a  bit  of  its 
personality  and  becomes  closer 
to  being  like  the  Sainsbury 
or  Safeway  [private-label] 
brands.”  Ambler  says  the 
effect  may  be  small,  but  “get¬ 
ting  different  brands  into  the 
same  bed  can  undermine  their 
individuality  a  bit.” 
Nonetheless,  Barden  maintains 
that  the  consortium’s  activities  are  help¬ 
ing  its  members  enhance  their  category 
management  efforts  by  arming  them 
with  more  information  when  they  de¬ 
velop  retail  promotions.  Grocery  stores 
are  not  only  loath  to  share  the  purchas¬ 
ing  data  they  collect  through  loyalty 
programs,  but  the  wide  range  of  stock 
makes  it  difficult  for  those  stores  to  track 
and  analyze  that  data  to  the  level  of 
specificity  needed  for  a  successful  pro¬ 
motion.  “We  can  say  to  retailers,  ‘We 
understand  intimately  the  people  who 
are  buying  our  brands,  who  live  in  your 
store  areas  and  claim  to  shop  in  your 
stores,’”  says  Barden.  “What  we’re 
doing  to  understand  consumers  helps  us 
become  better  business  partners  with 
our  retail  customers.”  BE! 


Senior  Editor  Alice  Dragoon  can  be 
reached  via  e-mail  at  adragoon 
@cio.com. 
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It  usually  happens  when  someone  needs 
their  PC  Card  the  most.  But  it’ll  never 
happen  with  the  family  of  RealPort™ 
Integrated  PC  Cards.  There’s  nothing 
to  break.  Nothing  to  lose. 

After  years  of  connecting  with  external 
LAN  and  modem  dongles,  we  came  up 
with  a  better  way.  We  got  rid  of  them. 
You’ll  never  have  to  stock  extra  cables 
again,  and  your  mobile  users  will  never 
call  when  they  find  themselves  stranded 
and  “dongle-less.” 


Whether  it’s  a  modem  with  V.90,  an 
Ethernet  card  or  an  Ethernet+Modem, 
connect  with  the  world’s  first  Integrated 
PC  Cards.  Dongles  are  history. 

Connect  with  the  times. 

RealPort 

The  Integrated  PC  Card 

iNothing  to  Break.  Nothing  to  Lose. 


www.xircom.com 

1-877-RealPort 


Xircom 

Get  mobile.  Stay  connected.  Go  places. 


Learning 
Curve 


TECHNOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE 


The  Web  Gets  Pushy 


DO  YOU  FIND  THAT  YOU  SPEND  MORE 
time  searching  for  information  on  the 
Web  than  actually  using  it?  Repeatedly 
searching  the  Web  for  information  on 
a  particular  topic  can  be  both  time- 
consuming  and  frustrating.  But  a  set  of 
technologies  collectively  referred  to  as  “push”  technol¬ 
ogy  (also  called  Webcasting)  may  help  by  delivering  or 
pushing  information  directly  to  your  desktop. 

How  does  push  technology  work? 

Configuring  your  PC  to  receive  pushed  information  is 
relatively  easy,  often  requiring  you  to  simply  download 
and  install  the  push  vendor’s  software  from  a  Web  site 
such  as  BackWeb’s  Polite  Agent  or  Marimba  Inc.’s 
Castanet.  Some  vendors  even  push  their  services  with¬ 
out  requiring  anything  on  the  user’s  end  but  a  Web 
browser  and  an  Internet  connection.  Users  fill  out  a 
profile  specifying  what  types  of  information  they  want. 
The  profile  acts  as  a  filter  and  is  stored  either  on  the 
client’s  machine  (client-based  filter)  or  on  the  push  ven¬ 
dor’s  server  (server-based  filter). 

Based  on  the  user’s  profile,  the  vendor’s  server 
searches  across  a  variety  of  Web  sites  or  its  own  chan¬ 
nel — a  collection  of  Web-based  content  that  it  has 
rights  to  distribute.  The  filter  then  retrieves  relevant 
information  and  sends  it  to  the  user’s  desktop. 

What’s  the  best  use  for  push  technology? 

Although  the  technical  snags  associated  with  push  are 
significant  (network  overload  and  decreased  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  client  side),  many  users  find  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  receive  is  not  as  well-filtered  as  they  had 


Buzzwords 


Pull:  Traditional  model  of 
Web-based  information  where 
the  client  browser  requests  a 
page  before  it  gets  sent. 

Content  rating:  Ratings 
are  attached  to  files  identifying 
the  type  of  content  within,  and 
filters  can  prevent  material 
with  certain  content  ratings 


from  being  accessed. 
Organizations  can  use  similar 
mechanisms  to  ensure  pushed 
material  meets  certain 
guidelines. 

Multicasting:  Sending  a 
message  from  one  point  to 
many  selected  points  in  a 
network  at  the  same  time  as 
opposed  to  sending  to  one  user 
or  to  every  user  in  the  network. 


hoped.  Information  profiles 
are  essentially  search  queries  that  find  information 
within  channels  and  other  sources.  They  are  rigidly 
defined  and  usually  search  by  key  words. 

The  profiles  work  well  for  simple  queries  such  as 
weather  forecasts  or  stock  quotes,  but  they  can  work 
poorly  for  more  complex  queries  in  which  the  user  is 
trying  to  define  and  search  a  broader  concept,  such  as 
employee  retention.  Using  it  for  the  latter  tends  to 
result  in  large  quantities  of  information  that  must  still 
be  reevaluated  and  digested  by  the  user  to  determine 
its  true  relevance. 

How  can  push  contribute  to  the  workplace? 

The  adoption  of  push  technology  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  environments  where  pushed  information  is 
not  tied  to  rigid  information  profiles  but  instead  used 
as  a  mechanism  to  deliver  information  en  masse  over 
the  corporate  intranet. 

Companies  are  currently  using  push  to  issue  infor¬ 
mation  to  employees,  such  as  automatic  updating  of 
business  manuals,  parts  inventories  and  policies.  When 
tied  to  databases  and  spreadsheets,  the  technology  can 
automatically  notify  managers  when  trends  in  sales  and 
services  change.  Such  practical  business  applications 
may  eventually  be  the  real  impetus  for  a  wider  accep¬ 
tance  of  push  technology  in  the  marketplace.  HEl 

Kim  Guenther  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Crozet,  Va.  She 
can  be  reached  at  guenther@virginia.edu. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  PHILLIP  ANDERSON 


Go  For  The  Honor  That  Pulls  Its  Own  WEIGHT 


If  your  Web  initiative  is  tied 
to  a  business  objective  and 
delivers  real  business  value, 
then  its  time  you  got  your 
taste  of  fame. 


The 

recognizes  outstanding 
Internet  and  outstanding 
intranet  sites  in  the  business, 
government  and  nonprofit 
arenas.  The  100  winning 
Web  sites  will  be  featured 
in  the  July  1999  issue  of 

and  at 

http://webbusiness.do.com. 


in  Your  Favor 


You  can  nominate  an  entire  Web  environment, 
a  single  site  or  a  single  application.  We're  calling 
for  your  entries.  If  you've  got  innovative  design, 
technology,  content  or 
functionality,  then  we 
need  to  talk.  Nominate 


your  site  online  or 
contact  Lisa  Kerber 
at  508  935-4449  for 
more  information. 


m 


■k  Web  Award  with  a  Difference 


http://webbusiness.do.com/50/50 


Entries  accepted  online  until  February  20th 


•  . . . 
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When  we  say  Unicenter®  can  manage 
anything,  anywhere,  we  mean  it. 

As  this  Formula  One  MP4/12  car 
races  along  at  speeds  in  excess  of  210 
miles  per  hour,  pulling  G  forces  that  rival 
a  jet  fighter  plane,  it  broadcasts  hun¬ 
dreds  of  megabytes  of  critical  telemetry 
data  back  to  the  pit  crew.  They  use  it  to 
make  split-second  decisions  that  often 
mean  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat. 

Unicenter  TNG®  helps  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes  race 
team — one  of  the  winningest  teams  in  Formula  One  history — 
interpret  this  vital  information  through  Unicenter  TNG’s  sophisti¬ 
cated  manager/agent  technology,  and  a  revolutionary  3-D 
interface.  Everything  that’s  happening,  from  the  pressure  on  the 
left  rear  brake  pad  to  the  downforce  of  the  chassis  set-up,  can 


be  monitored  and  managed  through 
Unicenter  TNG. 

By  looking  at  this  data  in  a  whole 
new  way,  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes 
race  team  can  now  make  smarter 
decisions  in  less  time.  In  a  business 
where  hundredths  of  a  second  can 
mean  the  world,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
making  a  difference. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how 
Unicenter  TNG  today  is  managing  all 
kinds  of  non-IT  devices  for  all  kinds  of  organizations. 

Call  us  to  find  out  how  Unicenter  TNG  can  help  you  be 
more  competitive. 

Call  1-888-UNICENTER  or  visit  www.cai.com 


Unicenter  TNG’s  Real  World  Interface ™  analyzes  critical 
performance  measures  such  as  front  and  rear  brake 
pressure  impact  on  car  speed. 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Unlconter  TNG* 
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